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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF “THE NEW MENANDER” 

Christopher Columbus (had he so desired, 
could easily have taken the published remains 
of Ancient New Comedy with him on his first 
voyage to America. He would merely have had 
to purchase two recent editions: the six Latin 
plays of Terence (Strasburg 1470) and the 
twenty-one of Plautus (Venice 1472). Four hun- 
dred and sixty-odd years later, say in 1956, an 
astronaut, preparing for the Age of Space, would 
still have had only the same “complete” Latin 
plays; but now substantial fragments-—yet frag- 
ments only—of Greek New Comedies, recover- 
ed over the past half-century or so on papyri 
from the sands of Egypt, would be there to 
tantalize him. 

In March 1959, however, for the first time 
since 1472, our pilgrim could go to his book- 
seller and buy a completely new compleie New 
Comedy — Menander’s Dyskolos. The status, 
enough to give even Vance Packard pause, 
already heaped upon The Man with the Ulcerous 
Disposition (to add, but not to argue, still an- 
other possible English title to the several al- 
ready represented in our list) by scholars all 
over the world, from Oslo to Osaka, appears in 
our bibliography of more than 160 items report- 
able within little more than a year after the 
publication of the editio princeps. 


A. EDITIO PRINCEPS 


Ménandre, Le Dyscolos. Ed., tr. Victor Mar- 
tin. Cologny-Genéve: Bibliotheca Bodmeriana, 
1958 (seems actually to have appeared early 
March 1959). (“Papyrus Bodmer,’ IV.). Pp. 
115; 21 plates; German and English translations 
enclosed. Sw. Fr. 28. 

Reviews: J. Bingen, CE 34 (1959) 141-1461; R. 
Calderini, Aegyptis 38 (1958) 233-235; M. Gigante, 
PP 14 (1959) 312-219 (includes rev. of: Menandri 
quae supersunt etc.2, ed. A. Koerte, Leipzig: Teubner, 
1959); P. W. Harsh, Gnomon 31 (1959) 577-586; 
W. Kraus, AAHG 12 (1959) 149-153; S. P. Kyria 
kides, Hellenika 16 (1958-1959) 400f.; A. Momigliano, 
RSI 71 (1959) 326-329; L. A. Post, AJPh 80 (1959) 
402-416; C. Préaux, BAB, 5.s., 45 (1959) 102-105; 
A. Traversa, Paideia 14 (1959) 272-275; K. D. Geor- 
gulis, Platon 1959, 223ff. 

B. OTHER EDITIONS AND TRANSLATIONS 

Menander’s Dyskolos, or The Man Who Didn't 
Like People. Tr. W. G. Arnott. London: Athlone 
Press, 1960. Pp. 53. (Distrib. in U.S.A. by Ox- 
ford Univ. Pr. $0.80.) 

Menander, Dyscolos. Critical ed. by J. Bingen. 
(“Textus Minores,” Vol. 26.) Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
1960. Pp. xvi, 52. Hfl. 5.50. 


Menandro, Dyscolos (ovvero Il Misanéropo). 


1. See also Le Flambeau (Brussels) 42 (June 1959). 
Abbreviations follow, in general, L’Année Philolo- 
gique. For further details see my Postscript (infra, p. 297). 
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Tr. R. Cantarella. Mazara: Societa Editrice Si- 
ciliana (SES), 1959. Pp. 85. 
C.’s translation of the Argumentum and Acts I and 
V appeared in Dioniso 22 (1959) 78-100. 

Menandro, Dyskolos ovvero sia Il Selvatico. 
Ed. tr. C. Diano (‘‘Proagones: Collezione di 
Studi e Testi,” Testi 1.) Padua: Editrice Ante- 
nore, 1960. Pp. 142; 1 plate. 

Fay. See C., infra. 

Menandro, Dyscolos, Ed., tr. C. Gallavotti. 
(“Ricerche Filologiche.”) Naples: Edizioni 
Glaux, 1959. 

Rev.: R. Cfalderini], Aegyptus 39 (1959) 378f. 

‘. . . Segue poi una traduzione, o meglio, come dice 

bene l’autore stesso, una “interpretazione”, che si pro- 
pone di rendere pit lo spirito che la lettera dell’ opera 
menandrea.” 

Menander, Dyskolos. Ed., with introd. and 
notes (in Dutch), by B. A. van Groningen. Lei- 
den: E. J. Brill, 1960 (in press). 

Menander, Dyskolos. Ed., with introd. and 
notes, by E. W. Handley. London: Methuen, 


1960 (forthcoming). 
Hewitt. See Pope. 


The Curmudgeon. Tr. G. Highet. In Horizon, 
Vol. I, No. 6 (July 1959), pp. 78-88. (English 


translation into corresponding meters. ) 


Menanders Dyskolos. Ed., with crit. comm., 
W. Kraus. (‘‘Oesterreichische Akad. d. Wiss., 
philos.-hist. K]., Sitzungsber.,”” Bd. 234.4.) Vien- 
na 1960. Pp. 126. 

Menander, Der Menschenfeind (Dyskolos). 
Ed., tr. W. Kraus. (‘“Lebendige Antike.’’) Zurich: 
Artemis Verlag, 1960. 

See also Wiener Humanistische Blatter 1959, pp. 8- 

13, 14-19 (tr. of Act II). 

Menandro, Il Misantropo. Ed., tr. B. Marzullo. 
Turin: Giulio Einaudi Editore, 1959. Pp. xxi, 
113. 

Reviews by R. Schottlaender (DLZ) and L. A. Post 

(AJPh) forthcoming. 

Menandros, Dyskolos. Ed. H. J. Mette. Got- 
tingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1960. Pp. 32. 
(First printed privately for seminar use, Ham- 
burg, April 1959.) 

The Angry Old Man. Tr. M. Pope and H. 
Hewitt. Cape Town: Balkema, 1960. 

The Dyscolus or Misanthropus of Menander 
of Athens. Tr. L. A. Post. Pp. v, 44. (Copy- 
righted as an unpublished play by the author, 
1959; production fee: $10.00 per performance; 
to arrange productions, write: Professor L. A. 
Post, 618 Walnut Lane, Haverford, Penna.) 

[Menander}, The Grouch. Tr. R. K. Sherk. 
{Oreno, Me.] n.d. Pp. ii, 24. (Mimeogr.) 


..Menander, Dyskolos. Ed., tr., with crit. app. 
and notes, M. Treu. (‘‘Tusculum-Bicherei.”’) 
Munich: E. Heimeran, 1960. Pp. 152; 1 fig. 

Menander, De Misanthroop. Tr., with introd. 
and notes, E. De Waele. (“Klaasieke Galerij.” 
141.) Antwerp: De Nederlandsche Boekhandel, 
1959. Pp. xv, 60. 


Forthcoming editions and translations re- 
ported include the following by: 

U. Albini and A. Ronconi. (Italian tr. broad- 
cast over La Radio Italiana, June 1959, Feb. 
1960.) 

H. Hommel. 
lated; Tiibingen. ) 

J. Lanowski. (Polish tr. in press; Wroclaw.) 


P. Lekatsas. (Ed., Greek 
Athens.) 


(German tr. privately circu- 
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H. Lloyd-Jones. (‘‘Oxford Classical Texts” 
series. ) 

J. Martin. (Ed. in collection ‘‘Erasme,’’ Greek 
series; Paris: Presses Universitaires.) 

F. H. Sandbach. (Adding Dyskolos to A. W. 
Gomme’s posthumous commentary on Menander; 
Oxford Univ. Pr.) 

R. Schottlaender. (German tr., with introd.; 
Berlin: Akademie-Verlag. ) 

P. Vellacott. (English tr.; Oxford Univ. Pr.) 

A. Thierfelder. (Teubner series.) 

J. van Yzeren. (Dutch tr.; Leiden: Brill.) 

A Japanese translation, by Prof. C. Mat- 
sudaira (Kyoto) or Prof. S. Kure (Nagoya), is 
planned as part of a projected translation of 
the complete Greek comedy undertaken by The 
Classical Association of Japan (Secretary: Prof. 
C. Matsudaira, Kyoto). 

C. ARTICLES AND COMMENTARIES 

Menandrea: Miscellanea Filologica. Univers- 
ita di Genova, Fac. di Lett., Ist. di Filol. Class., 
n.d. 

Articles, by author, below. 

G. d’Anna, “Il finale del Dyskolos e il teatro 
plautino,” Rivista di Cultura Classica e Medio- 
evale (Rome) 1 (1959) 298-306. 

A. Ardizzoni, ‘‘Note critiche ed esegetiche sul 
testo del Dyskolos di Menandro,” SicGymn 12 
(1959) 177-184. 

A. Barigazzi, “Il Dyscotos di Menandro o la 
commedia della solidarieta umana,” Athenaeum, 
n.s., 37 (1959) 184-195; “Note critiche al Dysco- 
los di Menandro,”’ RFIC 37 (1959) 119-147 (had 
previously appeared as book? [Turin: Loescher, 
April 1959]); “‘Nuove note critiche al Dyscolos 
di Menandro,” PP 14 (1959) 365-376. 

J. Bingen, “Contribution au texte du Dysco- 
los de Ménandre,” CE 34 (1959) 86-90; “Sur le 
texte du Dyscolos de Ménandre,”’ ibid. 34 (1959) 
300-304. 

W. E. Blake, E'mendations and Restorations 
to Menander’s Dyskolos ({Ann Arbor] 1959; 11 
pp. [mimeogr.]); ‘‘Menander’s Dyskolos: Re- 
storations and Emendations,”’ CPh 55 (1960) 
174-176. 

S. Boscherini, “6dynés hyos: Menandri Dysc. 
v. 83," SIFC 31 (1959) 247-253. 

C. Brescia, ‘“L’aggettivazione del Dyscolos di 
Menandro,” Menandrea 107-116. 

M. Brozek, ‘‘Problematyka spoleczna w Dys- 
kolosie Menandra” (Social Problems in Menan- 
der’s Dyskolos), Meander 15 (1960) 39-46, 66f. 
(résumé in Latin, pp. 66f.). 


2. About 50 copies were distributed internationally. 


G. Brugnoli, “Nota codicologica al Dyskolos,” 
Menandrea 59-70. 

R. Calderini, ‘‘Ménandre: le Dyscolos. Comé- 
die inédite. Manuscript du IIe siécle,”” Aegyptus 
38 (1958) 233-235. 

R. Cantarella, “Il nuovo Menandro,” RIL 93 
(1959) 77-114; “Per la cronologia del Dyscolos,” 
Menandrea 55-58. 

Q. Cataudella, ‘“Menandro. Dyskolos, vv. hy- 
poth. 6; 239, 449 sgg., 644 sgg., 661 sgg.,”” Men- 
andrea 29-34. 

D. del Corno, ‘La ‘prima’ del Misantropo di 
Menandro al Teatro Olimpico di Vicenza [Sept. 
4, 1959],’”’ Dioniso 22 (1959) 132-135. 

C. Corbato, Note sulla poetica menandrea 
(“Universita degli Studi di Trieste, Fac. di Lett. 
e Filos.., Ist. di Filologia Classica,” No. 6.) 
Trieste 1959. Pp. 39. 

F. della Corte, ‘‘Menandro, l’attore Aristo- 
demus e la morte di Focione,’’ Maia, n.s., 12 
(1960), fase. 2. 

C. Diano, Note in margine al Dyskolos di 
Menandro. (“Proagones: Collezione di Studi e 
Testi,” Studi 1.) Padua: Editrice Antenore, 
1959. Pp. 77. “Note in margine al Dyskolos di 
Menandro. Revisioni ed aggiunte,’”’ Maia, n.s., 11 
(1959) 326-341. 

S. Eitrem, ‘“‘Textkritische Bemerkungen,” Sym- 
bolae Osloenses 35 (1959) 130-138; “Et skuespill 
av Menander—et nytt fiinn” (A Play by Men- 
ander—A New Discovery), Samtiden (Oslo) 68 
(1959) 320-329. 

H. C. Fay, “The Taming of Knemon. Being 
the Concluding Scene of Menander’s Dyskolos,” 
G&R, 2d ser., 7 (1960) 20-24. 

R. Flaceliére, “Du nouveau sur Ménandre,”’ 
REG 72 (1959) 370-376. 

O. Foss, “Zur kirzlich entdeckten Komédie 
Menanders (zu Menanders Dyskolos),’”’ C&M 20 
(1959) 30-46. 

C. Gallavotti, ‘“‘Per il testo di Menandro (re- 
visione del papiro Bodmeriano),”’ Rivista di Cul- 





SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR VOLUME LIV 

Readers are respectfully requested to assist us 
in plans for the 1960-61 volume by forwarding 
their renewal subscriptions ($3.75) and any changes 
of address to Prof. Joseph A. Maurer, Sec.-Treas., 
C.A.A.S., Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa., or to 
their regional secretaries. Our best thanks for your 
valued aid in these matters. 


Title-page and Index to Vol. 53 will be 
distributed separately. Miss Beall’s “Historical Fic- 
tion” will appear in October, Mr. Morgan’s “New 


November 








Testament Greek” in 
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tura Classica e Medioevale (Rome) 1 (1959) 
227-279; ‘“‘Considerazioni sul Dyscolos di Men- 
andro: (1) Il papiro Bodmer; (2) La data della 
vittoria Lenea,’’ RFIC 38 (1960) 1-31. 

A. Garzya, “Tl ‘Dyscolos’ di Menandro alla 
luce della traduzione teatrale,” Le Parole e le 
Idee 1 (1959) fasc. 4, 11 pp. 

P. K. Georgunzos, “‘Paratéréseis eis ton Dys- 
kolon tou Menandrou,” Platon 1959, pp. 210ff. 

M. Gigante, “Quo anno Menandri Dyscolos 
sit doctus,’’ PP 14 (1959) 211; “Menandro e il 
messaggio di Aristofane,” ibid. 14 (1959) 337- 
358; ‘“Animadversiones in Menandri Dyscolum,” 
Menandrea 71-78. 


G. P. Goold, “First Thoughts on the Dys- 
colus,’ Phoenix 13 (1959) 139-160. 


F. C. Gorschen, “Zu Menanders Dyskolos,”’ 
Dioniso 22 (1959) 101-105. 


R. Graves, “The Dour Man,” New Republic 
141 (July 13, 1959) 16-17; (same title), Hn- 
counter (September 1959) 66-69. 


B. A. van Groningen, ‘“‘Quelques notes sur le 
Dyscolos de Ménandre,” Mnemosyne 12 (1959) 
224-232; ‘Nouvelles notes sur le Dyscolos de 
Ménandre,” ibid. 289-297; “De ‘Bullebak’ 
van Menander” (The Bully of Menander), De 
Gids 123,2 (1960) 78-90; The Delineation of 
Character in Menander’s Dyscolos. Paris: In- 
stitute of Papyrology of the Sorbonne (in 
press) ; Le Dyskolos de Menandre: Etude critique 
du texte (‘Verhandelingen der Kon. Nederl. 
Akademie van Wetenschappen,” 1960 [in press] ). 


H. L. Herter, “Zum Dyskolos Menanders,” 
RhM 102 (1959) 96. 


G. T. W. Hooker, “The New Menander,”’ 
G&R, 2d ser., 5 (1958) 105-107; 1 plate. 


E. Howald, ‘“P-pyrus Bodmer IV. Vermitt- 
lung eines weltliterarischen Fundes. Der Dysko- 
los des Menander,”’ Neue Ziircher Zeitung, 
Literatur und Kunst, April 26, 1959, p. 5 (1 
fig.). 

J.-M. Jacques, “La résurrection du Dyscolos 
de Ménandre: ses conséquences,”’ Bull. Budé 
(1959) 200-215.. 


J. C. Kamerbeex, ‘““Premiéres reconnaissances 
a travers le Dyscolos de Ménandre,” Mnemosyne 
12 (1959) 113-128. 

R. Kassel, ‘‘Vorschlage zum Text des Dysko- 
los,’ MH 16 (1959) 172f.; “Zum Dyskolos,” RAM 
102 (1959) 247-249. 


K, Kerényi, “Zum neuen Menander, dem 
‘Dyskolos’,” Die Tat (Ziirich) 23 May 1959. 


W. Kraus, “Zum neuen Menander,” RAM 
102 (1959) 146-156. 

S. N. Kumanudis, “Eis Menandrou Dysko- 
lon,” Platon 1959, pp. 90ff. 

J. Lanowski, “Dyskolos (Odludek) nowo od- 
kryta komedia Menandra,” Eos 50 (1959- 
60), fasc. 2 (in press); “Urywki z Menandrowe- 
go Dyskolosa” (Fragments of M.’s Dyskolos), 
Meander 15 (1960) 15-38, 66 (résumé in Latin: 
“Dyscoli Menandreae versionis polonae frag- 
menta”’). 

G. Lanza, ‘Il Misantropo di Menandro,”’ L’Os- 
servatore Politico Letterario, No. 10 (5 October 
1959) 117-120. 

K. Lever, “The Dyskolus and Menander’s 
Reputation,” CJ 55 (1959-60) 321-326. 

H. Lloyd-Jones, ‘‘A Greek Classic Rediscover- 
ed,”’ The Listener, May 14, 1959, 837f.; ‘‘Prelim- 
inary Notes on Menander’s Dyskolos,” CR, n.s. 
9 (1959) 183-192. 

W. Ludwig, “Von Terenz zu Monander,”’ 
Philologus 103 (1959) 1-38. 


O. Luschnat, ‘Ad Menandri Dyscolum (vv. 
58sqq., 160-166, 669), Philologus 103 (1959) 
154-156. 


V. Martin, ‘Une nouvelle comédie de Mén- 
andre,” Gnomon 29 (1957) 560; “Une nouvelle 
comédie de Ménandre,’’ CRAI (1957) 283-288; 
“Une nouvelle comédie de Ménandre: le Dysco- 
los,” Aegyptus 37 (1957) 271-273; ‘Avant la 
publication du Dyskolos de Ménandre: quelques 
observations préliminaires,’’ MH 15 (1958) 209- 
214; “Découverte du jeune Ménandre,” PP 13 
(1958) 365-380; “Rentrée en scéne de Ménandre,”’ 
Journal de Genéve, October 18-19, 1958, p. 5, 
3 figs.; ‘““Ménandre, souche du théatre comique 
occidental,” AC 28 (1959) 186-200; “La vérifi- 
cation de l’hypothése en philologie classique,” 
Genava, n.s. 7 (1959) 9-19. 


B. Marzullo, ‘‘Note al Dyskolos di Menandro,” 
Rivista di Cultura Classica e Medioevale (Rome) 
1 (1959) 280-297. 


G. Monaco, ‘Note al ‘Dyscolos’ di Menandro,” 
SIFC 31 (1959) 236-246. 


A. Oguse, “Notes critiques et exégétiques sur 
le Dyscolos de Ménandre,”’ BFLS 38 (1959) 135- 
153; “Dyscolos 144sq.,” ibid. 347-351. 


E. Paratore, ‘Il flautista nel Dyskolos e nello 
Pseudolus,” Rivista di Cultura Classica e Medio- 
evale (Rome) 1 (1959) 310-325. 

G. Pascucci, ‘KINHTIAN (Men. Dysc. 462)” 
A&R, n.s., 4 (1959) 102-105. 

(Continued on page 296) 
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A QUARTER CENTURY OF CATULLAN 
SCHOLARSHIP (1934-1959) 
SUPPLEMENT 

The appearance of a new volume of Marou- 
zeau, kind suggestions by colleagues, and a few 
new books and articles on Catullus make it 
desirable to supplement the survey of Catullan 
scholarship which appeared in CW 53 (1959-60) 
Nos. 4-6 (Jan.-Mar. 1960). 

A new translation, in verse with occasional 
rhyme, is R. A. Swanson’s Odi et Amo. The 
Complete Poetry of Catullus (New York 1959). 
Although it has many a happy turn of phrase, 
lovers of Catullus will not be satisfied. 

The only new book on Catullus is K. Quinn, 
The Catullan Revolution (Melbourne 1959). It 
discusses the originality of Catullus in employing 
traditional forms to describe his personal ex- 
periences and express his intense emotional 
reactions, thereby setting a new trend in Latin 
poetry.1 

The Oxford Classical Text by Mynors is 
penetratingly reviewed by P. Levine in AJPh 80 
(1959) 415-424. 

Under “The Circle of Catullus’” we may add 
J. Granarolo, ‘“Catulle et César,’ Annales Fac. 
Lettres d’ Aix 32 (1958) 53-73, in which Catullus’ 
motives in attacking Caesar are discussed. L. 
Herrmann, ‘“Canidia,’’ Latomus 17 (1958) 665- 
668, through a feat of circuitous reasoning, 
identifies Horace’s Canidia with Caecilia, a 
kinswoman of Caecilius of Como (c.35), who 
is the same as the Caecilius of c.67. She is to 
be identified also with the adulterous woman 
of c.113, where Catullus conceals her name 
under the pseudonym ‘“Maecilia,’” and, to make 
the picture complete, she is the frisky young 
bride of the Veronese ridiculed in c.17. This 
imperceptive husband is the son of the Balbus 
of c.67. Incidentally, the Longus of 67.47 is 
Q. Cornificius Longus, a grammarian and broth- 
er of the poetess Cornificia; whereas the Cor- 
nelius of the same poem (v.35) and of c.102 
is Cornelius Nepos, our poet’s patron. 

Catullus’ relation to the Alexandrian poets 
and the neoterics is the theme of N. Scivoletto, 
“Lingua composita ellenistica e lingua neoter- 
ica,’ GIF 11 (1958) 26-44. Catullus is shown 
to be much more vigorous than his predecessors 
and closely allied to Latin tradition and the 
language of the people. 

Two articles are concerned with Catullus’ 
influence upon later writers: R. E. H. Westen- 


1. Rev. in this issue by W. M. Calder III. Ed. 


dorp Boerma, ‘‘Vergil’s Debt to Catullus,’”’ Acta 
Classica 1 (1958) 51-63 (=Studies Presented to 
T. J. Haarhoff), points out that many of the 
supposed Catullan influences on Virgil really 
go back to Pnnius. Even so, there are many 
genuine instances in Virgil of the influence of 
Catullus, whether conscious or unconscious. J. 
Ferguson, “‘Catullus and Propertius,’’ PACA 1 
(1958) 48-60 finds our poet’s influence in Pro- 
pertius. 


A significant contribution to the language 
of Catullus is J. Whatmough’s chapter ‘‘Pudicus 
Poeta: Words and Things. The Vocabulary of 
Catullus,” in his Poetic, Scientific and Other 
Forms of Discourse (Berkeley 1956), 29-55. 
Among matters discussed are the meaning of 
castus and pws (c.16) and the significance of 
the hapax legomena. Some of his specific inter- 
pretations will be cited below under the in- 
dividual poems. 


Under “Miscellaneous Studies” the following 
seem to merit inclusion: G. Lieberg, ‘“L’or- 
dinamento e i reciproci rapporti dei carmi 
maggiori di Catullo,’ RFIC 36 (1958) 23-47, 
argues for a deliberate arrangement of cc. 61- 
68 so as to form a connected sequence through 
use of similar motifs and verbal links. P. Oksala, 
“Fides und pietas bei Catull’, Arctos 2 (1958) 
88-103, stresses the moral and ethical element 
in the poems, in that Catullus reflects the 
traditional Roman attitude with regard to fides 
and pietas. A monograph by E. M. Blaiklock, 
The Romanticism of Catullus (Univ. of Auckland 
Bull., No. 53, 1959, pp. 37) finds romantic 
themes in Catullus and compares him with 
Alfred de Musset and George Sand. W. Allen, 
Jr., “The Non-Existent Classical Epyllion,” Stu- 
dies in Philology 55 (1958) 575-578, in discussing 
J. F. Reilly’s article, “Origin of the Word 
‘Epyllion’,” CJ 49 (1953-54) 111-114, reiterates 
his own contention (see above, p. 109) that no 
such poetic genre was recognized in antiquity. 
Reilly traces the modern history of the term, 
indicating that it became general toward the 
end of the nineteenth century. 


There are scattering contributions to the 
literature on the individual poems: 


4. F. O. Copley’s paper, referred to above 
(p. 142, note 20), has appeared as “‘Catullus c.4: 
The World of the Poem,” TAPhA 89 (1958) 
9-13. 

25. J. Granarolo, “L’heure de la vérité pour 
Tallus le cinéde (Catulle XXV),’’ REA 60 
(1958) 290-306, indicates that if the corrupt 
v.5 be thrown out as an interpolation, the fine 
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symmetry of the poem is restored (three groups 
of four lines each). 

36. According to V. Buchheit, ‘“Catulls Dich- 
terkritik in c.36,” Hermes 87 (1959) 309-327, this 
poem is to be regarded not asa playful treatment 
of Lesbia’s vow, but rather as a serious crit- 
icism of the type of poetry represented by 
Volusius. A similar method of enclosing literary 
criticism in a different context is to be found 
in ec. 14 and 44. 

38. S. Baker, ‘“‘Catullus 38”, CPh 55 (1960) 
37f., finds ironic hyperbole in the use of words 
like mehercule and laboriose. Strangely, he looks 
upon the poem as expressing comic exaggeration 
at Catullus’ own expense. 

51. The final strophe is the theme of L. 
Borzsak, “Otium Catullianum”, A Ant Hung 4 
(1956) 211-219. Tracing the meaning of otium 
in authors of the time, he interprets the strophe 
as indicating Catullus’ inner conflict, his unsated 
love being a sort of dulcis amarities. R. Katicic, 
“Die letzte Strophe in Catulls Carm. LI,” Z Ant 
8 (1958) 27-32, which I have not seen, holds that 
in this strophe Catullus marks his own folly 
through use of a philosophical commonplace. 

53. Whatmough, op. cit. 49f., regards sala- 
putium as of Keltic origin and cognate with 
culus and cunnus. 

61. G. Williams, “Some Aspects of Roman 
Marriage Ceremonies and Ideals,” JRS 48 
(1958) 16-29, finds in this poem allusions to 
Roman ceremonies which have no Greek counter- 
parts, such as the careful crossing of the thresh- 
old of the bridegroom’s home and the advice 
to the bride to be agreeable to her husband. 
He finds a possible source in the Casina of 
Plautus. 

66. In “Catulle traducteur e la mixtura ver- 
borum de Quintilien,’ Riv. di cultura classica e 
medioevale 1 (1959) 368-372, N. I. Herescu de- 
fends his interpretation of vv. 77-78 (see above, 
p. 176) against A. Luppino, “Esegesi catulliana 
e callimachea,”’ RFIC 36 (1958) 337-349. He 
believes that Luppino has misinterpreted Quin- 
tilian’s term mixtura verborum (8.2.14) by ap- 
plying it to 66.77-78, taking expers with ego, 
and 64.103, where Luppino misconstrues non 
with frustra. 

68. G. Pennisi, ‘Il carme 68 di Catullo,” 
the first portion of which was discussed above 
(p. 178, note 25), is concluded in Emerita 27 
(1959) 213-238. Analyzing the poem in detail, 
Pennisi, an ardent unitarian, stresses the logical 
precision and sequence of ideas throughout the 
poem. The name of Catullus’ friend is to he 


read as Mallius throughout. In v.157 he reads 
dat et aufert with Lenchantin and, interpreting 
the couplet as referring to Jove, he transposes 
157-158 so as to follow 154. In v.150 he reads 
illis instead of aliis, which is commonly emend- 
ed to Alli. In v.68, P. Levine, AJPh 80 (1959) 
422, insists that the MS reading dominam must 
be retained. 

76. The concept of divine pity, the first 
expression of which in Latin literature is to 
be found in this poem, is examined by N. I. 
Herescu, ‘‘De Catulle a Saint Cyprien, évolution 
d’un concept de la divinité,’”’ Orpheus 6 (1959) 
119-134. 

84. In v.2, Whatmough, op. cit. 38, reads in- 
sidihas, a reading which he had advanced and 
defended in CPh 36 (1941) 410. 

95. M. Puelma, in “Die Vorbilder der El- 
egiendichtung in Alexandrien und Rom,” MH 
11 (1954) 114-116, discusses the reference to 
Antimachus (v.10) on pp. 114-116. 

97. Whatmough, op. cit. 49, explains ploxenum 
(v.6) as a cart for carrying dung. 

104. Whatmough, op. cit. 51f., argues that 
Tappo, whether a common noun or a _ proper 
name, indicates a scurrilous gossip-monger. 

UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS HARRY J. LEON 


A MANUSCRIPT FROM 
CHARLEMAGNE’S SCRIPTORIUM 

The collector of rare books and manuscripts, 
H.P. Kraus of New York, owns a gospel lection- 
ary in early Carolingian minuscule. The manu- 
script is on vellum, and is written in golden let- 
ters. The title (f.4v) is in large gold square 
capital letters; chapter heads in red; 22 lines; 
111 leaves (leaves 110 and 111 unfinished) ; 242 
x 180.mm.; binding of the 19th century with 
an ivory panel set in front cover. The manu- 
script was previously owned by Joseph Borrois 
(1785-1855), fourth Earl of Ashburnham, C. 
Fairfax Murray, and C. W. Dyson.! 

The codex is quite well described in the 
Warner catalogue (see note 1), to which I 
want only to make some additions. The gospel 
lectionary belongs to the age of the luxurious 
lectionaries which were prepared for princes, 
and these manuscripts originated in the court of 
Charlemagne. The script is the early Carolingian 
of the 9th century. General and specific char- 


1. G. Warner, Descriptive Catalogue of 
Manuscripts in the Library of C. W. Dyson (2 vols.; 
Oxford 1920), I (text), pp. 73-74; II (plates), pl. 30 
(=f.12r). 


Illuminated 
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acteristics confirm this statement: clear script 
with well distinguishable letters. Typical is the 
letter a (similar to a double c: cc) which derives 
from the precarolingian (see f.63r, 1.5: adorabat; 
ib., 1.6: mundare; f. 66r, 1.3:quia; ib. 1.10: 
aliam). The tall letters (1, b, d) have the typical 
thickening at the upper part; the nexus are 
typical of the first Carolingian (the ampersand 
et and the ligature st). 

The manuscript resembles very closely the 
manuscripts of the “Ada School.” That school 
takes its name from ms. 22 of the City Library 
of Trier, which carries, at the end, the well- 
known inscription: Ada Ancilla Dei. Ada is sup- 
posed to have been the sister of Charlemagne. 
A thorough and comprehensive examination of 
the Ada School has been made recently by Wil- 
helm Koehler,? and it is possible now to make a 
comparison of all the manuscripts of this school. 
Koehler abandons the name of Ada School in 
favor of “Hofschule Karls des Grossen.” He 
proposes the city of Aachen as the central point 
of activity of the scriptorium (pp. 12-13). Our 
manuscript has all the characteristics of this 
school. In all manuscripts of the court of Charle- 
magne one finds the same use of rectangular 
frames with ornamental fill as in our lection- 
ary; especially in the manuscript of Trier one 
finds the same ornamental repertoire which is 
employed in the Kraus manuscript. 

In the Warner catalogue I read concerning 
our manuscript (p.74): “there is nothing in it 
to throw light on its origin or early history.” 
I feel that an alternative suggestion is possible 
which may assist the labors of future scholars. 

On f.110r, on the upper right margin, I find 
the following letters (see fig. 1): 

AD 

TVS 

ATH 

RVO 
The folio has been trimmed and some letters 
are missing; it is not possible to establish how 
large the original margin of the folio was, but 
it cannot have been much larger than it is now. 
Probably the letters AD and TVS represent 
the beginning and the end of the word 
AD(SERVA)TVS (‘preserved’) ; the letters ATH 
(third line) can only be, I think, the initial 
part of the name ATH(ANASIVS). In 335, 
St. Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria, was exil- 
ed by Constantine to Trier, where he remained 


2. Die Hofschule Karls des Grossen (Berlin 1958). 


About the character- 
Lowe, CLA VI 


pls. 20-30. 


3. See Koehler, op. cit 
also E. A. 


istics of the Ada School, sce 
XXVII. 


two years with the local Bishop, St. Maximin. 
In the church of St. Maximin at Trier as well 
as in the room of the Capitel, there are inscrip- 
tions commemorating the stay of St. Athanasius 
in Trier. The three letters of the last line seem 
to be the initial part of another proper name 
RVO(TPREHT) or RVO(TBERTVS). Perhaps 
that is the name of an abbot or the name of an 
owner of the manuscript.4 
I realize the hypothetical character of my 
restoration of the complete inscription would 
AD(serva)TVS (in c)horo [or (c)apitulo] S$ 
ATH(anasii E)go RVO(tpertus) [or RVO(tpreht) ] 
About inscriptions commemorating the stay of St. Atha- 
> X. Kraus, Die altchristlichen In- 
II (Freiburg-Leipzig 1894), nr. 
Receptio S. Athanasii 


nasius in Trier, see F. 

schriften des Rheinlande 

374, vv. 35-38, p. 181 
Imperialis honor fit pravis schismate fautor 
Illi non cedens Athanasius hincque recedens 
A Maximino recipit solamina claro. 


About Ruotpreht, I should like to point out that the 
Archbishop of Trier, Egbert (977-993), asked Ruotpreht 
to prepare a psalter. Ruotpreht was the “Chorbischof™ 
of Trier (970-981) and later he became Archdeacon; 
see H. V. Sauerlan - A. Haseloff, Der Psalter Erzbischof 
Egberts von Trier, Codex Gertrudianus in Cividale (Trier 
1901), pp. 6ff., 52, 67f; index of 
p. 205. In f.16r (pl. 1) there is a miniature of Ruotpreht 
offering the psalter. The inscription at the upper part 
of the illumination reads: DONVM FERT RVOTPREHT 

I wish to acknowledge the helpful observations re- 
garding some elements of the script used in this codex, 
made available by Prof. G. Batelli of the Vatican Archives 


see also the names, 
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restoration of the inscription. Nevertheless I 
feel that the proposed readings ATH( ANASIVS) 
and RVO(TPERTVS) rest on foundations which 
may seem reasonable. 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY SESTO PRETE 


SOME NEO-LATIN POETRY 

While, unfortunately, not too much Latin 
verse writing is being practised in this country, 
this ancient, honorable and profitable activity is 
going on abroad with undiminished vigor, as 
shown by two works that reached us recently. 

Wilhelm Busch’s immortal classic about the 
misdeeds of the two juvenile delinquents, Max 
and Moritz, with its inimitable mixture of comic- 
strip drawings and witty verse, was translated 
into (rhymed) Latin verse as early as 1925 by 
Erwin Steindl. This translator most adroitly imi- 
tated the rhythm and meter of the German 
verse, and his translation saw many editions. 

In the meantime, fifty years having elapsed 
since Busch’s death, his works are in the public 
domain; this time, the noted Italian scholar U. 
E. Paoli has translated Maximi et Mauritii Male- 
facta (published Florence: Le Monnier, 1959). 
He uses the solemn and most polished kind of 
classical hexameter, and the results are alto- 
gether charming. When the pueruli maligni hang 
the chickens of the widow Bolte, “jedes legt 
noch schnell ein Ei,/ und dann kommt der Tod 
herbei”’: this is rendered by Steindl: 

ova cito pepererunt 
1 iam mobiles: vixerunt 
by Paoli: 

Tunc gallina perit postremum dum parit ovum 
The formulaic ending of each episode: ‘Dieses 
war der erste Streich,/ doch der zweite kommt 
sogleich” is rendered by Steindl: 

istud factum est narratum 
et iam novum fit paratum 
by Paoli: 

Hoc primum sequitur malefactum deinde secundum. 
Paoli’s delightful translation shows the practi- 
cally unlimited possibilities of Latin, the news 
of whose demise is, in the words of Mark Twain, 
“much exaggerated.” 


Another attractive new Laudes: 


volume is 


1. On the 
+) 


state of neo-Latin poetrv, see J. Isewijn, 
Nostri saeculi Poesis latina,” Vita Latina (Avignon), 
September 1958, and J. IJsewijn-Jacobs, “De latinitate 
hodierna,” ibid., January 1960. On some technical aspects 


ictotun 
1959 


cts of the Latin lexameter,’ CW 53 ( 
60) 153-157. 


Carmina Latina, by Josef Eberle (Tubingen 
1959). This poet, influenced by the ‘“archipoeta”’ 
and the Carmina Burana, perfers their meters, 
and rhyme, to classical verse—a legitimate 
choice which in his case, flowing from a genuine 
poetica vena, produces felicitous results of great 
freshness and beauty. 

Space allows only one quotation, which hap- 
pily combines “Bubbles” with the thought un- 
derlying Schiller’s famous distich: ‘In den 
Ozean schifft mit tausend Masten der Jiingling,/ 
Still auf gerettetem Kahn treibt in den Hafen 
der Greis.” 
deliciae: illae 


Pueri saponatae 


bullae lusus gratia per avenam flatae 
Sed versicolores res aeri vix datae 


tam mature ruptae sunt quam sublime latae 


transeuntes mare 


luvenis deliciae: 
mobiles 


stis velis candidis 
1 
i 


caeli semper nubes aspectare 


Aeolo cum pare 


terminos ad ultimos orbem periustrare. 


Procul a feroci 


prope 


auscultare 


Senis at deliciae? 


motu sedens proprii flammam foci, 


crepitanti torriun voc: 


Gaude! cinerescimus tempore veloci... 
produces 


that, per 


Latin a dead lanquage when it 
such lively shoots? Whoever says 
petasum loquitur. 

Harry C. SCHNUR 
BROOKLYN AND IONA COLLEGES 


EDUCARE — EDUCERE* 

Si ea quae inter doctos exorta est contro- 
versia—ut ait Hibernus ille—privata non est sed 
cuilibet participem fieri licet, pauca addam. 

‘Edux’ illud cuius mentionem facit Tonsor 
nusquam repperi. Sin autem ‘educationem’ ab 
‘educere’ ortam esse negat—recte mehercule, ut 
equidem censeo—unde ‘educare’, ex quo ‘educa- 
tionem’ originem habere nemo est qui dubitet? 
Si coniectura modo nititur *eduz, nihil probat; 
‘ducatus’ autem—dquod est inferioris latinitatis 
—ad ‘educare’ nihil valet. ““Placentam qui edit, 
retinere non potest,’ Anglicum docet pro- 
verbium; inter duas res ideo diiudicandum est: 

1. unde ‘educare’ vocabuli origo etymologica 
exquirenda sit (quam eandem atque ‘educa- 
tionis’ originem fore quis neget?); 

2. utrum verborum similitudine in errorem 


notes by C. A. Tonsor and G. B. Beach on 
CW 53 (1959-60) 101-103. A communication 
Joshua Whatmough supporting and elucidat 
h’s etymology (edere) will be published, to 
other the subject, in the October 


notes on 
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inducti prisci iam et scriptores et gram- 
matici permiscuerint ‘educandi’ atque ‘edu- 
cendi’ et originem et vim. 

1. De ratione etymologica: 

a. ‘Educare’ pro ‘alere’ positum esse a Plauto 
Varrone Nonnio satis constat. Ut aliud exemplis 
ab Actensi adductis addam: Plautus Menaechmis 
(905): meo cibo et sumptu educatust. Non ob- 
stant quae facete obicit Tonsor, nutricem vel 
magistrum pueros non edere vel devorare; pro- 
bant e contrario exempla Plautina ‘educare’ vim 
causativam habuisse. Cf. vesco (esca!), vescor; 
pasco, pascor; cf. et illud—inferioris sane latini- 
tatis—‘potasti nos vino’ (Vulg.). 

b. Sunt duo tantum verba (ut ‘fucare’ ex- 
cipiam) quae in ‘-ucare’ desinant: ‘manducare’ et 
‘educare’; quod utrum forte evenerit videndum 
est. ‘Manducare’ (‘manducari’ deponens quoque 
a vetustioribus ponitur) a ‘mandere’ ortum est. 
‘Mandere’ cum tenuioris sit sonitus, lingua— 
vulgaris praecipue—amplioris sonitus semper 
cupida ‘manducare’ adeo vocibus ‘mandere’ et 
‘edere’ praetulit ut nunc, comer Hispanico ex- 
cepto, verba e ‘manducare’ ficta sola supersint 
in eis quae Romanicae dicuntur linguis. 

Similiter ‘edere’ nimis tenuem et pluribus 
ab ‘sum’ ductis formis nimium similem vocem 
in ‘educare’ amplificatam esse puto. Itaque 
mando/manduco et edo/educo ad sumendum 
cibum vel dandum pertinere verisimillimum vi- 
detur esse. 


c. Accedit quod secunda syliaba est brevis in 
‘educare’, ‘educere’ autem habet longam; id quod 
solum, concedo, non maximi foret momenti, 
quoniam nonnullae voces ab eadem radice 
ductae mensura syllabarum inter se variant; 
attamen mensurae cum discrepant, diversam 
primo originem et fortuitam  similitudinem 
suspicari debemus. 

2. De verborum similitudine: 

a. “At ipse Plautus tuus voce ‘educere’ sensu 
‘educandi’ utitur’”’ (Lewis & Short s.v. educo 1., 
I1.4.b., alpha)! — Quid ergo est? Saepenumero 
per paronomasiam scriptores, grammatici per 
errorem similia similibus coniungunt vocabula, 
quamquam longe inter se distant ratione etym- 
ologica (@sse-esse; lucus a non lucendo). De 
‘educare’ vide insuper quod dicunt Krebs & 
Schmalz (p. 444, edit. 6). Stat contra quod ex 
altera parte voce ‘educare’ nonnulli utuntur 
scriptores cum de animalibus vel herbis alendis, 
colendis loquuntur (Lewis & Short s.v. educo 2, 
IL.B.). 

b. Quomodo ‘educandi’ significatio ab ‘alen- 
do’ ad ‘erudiendi’ vim transire possit, Graecum 


‘trepho’ nos docet (Hoffmann, Etymologisches 
Worterbuch d. Griech., 1950, p. 373). ‘Trephes- 
tha’ = coagulari, sicut lac; ‘trepho’ primum 
significat ‘densare’, deinde ‘saginare’, denique 
‘educare’, utroque sensu ergo alendi et instru- 
endi. ‘Kourotrophos’ nutricem designat, ‘tro- 
pheus’ et eum qui alit et eum qui docet. 
Ut breviter repetam: satis constare mihi 
videtur 
1. ‘educare’ ab ‘edere’ ducendum esse; 
2. ‘educare’ autem vocem, permagnae simili- 
tudinis causa, iampridem cum ‘educere’ con- 
fusam esse, ita ut ‘educatio’ per errorem ab 
‘-ducere’ potius quam ab ‘educare’, i.e. ab 
‘edere’, ortum esse videatur. 
C. Arrius NURUS 
COLLEGI IONENSIS, NOVAE RUPELLAE 


A GREEK PASSAGE ERRONEOUSLY IDENTIFIED 
... episteuomén de hypo ton Lakedaimon- 
16n; ou gar an me epempon palin pros 
hymas ‘but I was trusted by the Lacedae- 
monians; for (otherwise, i.e. ei mé ep'steu- 
on) they would not have sent me back to 
you’ P. A. 30c. 

The foregoing is quoted verbatim and com- 
plete, with the reference at the end, from Her- 
bert Weir Smyth, Greek Grammar (1920; re- 
print of 1956 and 1959, here unaltered) para- 
graph 2810; on page 639. The reference as given 
is to Plato, Apology, 30c. Something is wrong. 
An Index of all the passages in authors, and 
the few inscriptions, citec in the Smyth Gram- 
mar will be published shortly as Greek, Roman, 
and Byzantine Studies, Scholarly Aids 1. In pre- 


, paring this for the press W. M. Calder III check- 


ed all the references to Plato’s Apology and at 
once saw that this reference was erroneous. So- 
crates never said, nor was made to say, anything 
like it. Who did? 

Readers of CW may be amused to ponder 
the problem. With the data given above, the 
reader has as much as was available when one 
person guessed the answer. The Greek does come 
from an author and is correctly quoted as given 
supra. Assume of course that only writers of 
Classical Greek need be considered. Even Aris- 
totle is quoted rarely by Smyth; Polybius is out 
of the question; and Plutarch, quoted only 
three times in all, would not be quoted as au- 
thoritative for a grammatical point like the pre- 
sent. 

The Editor has suggested that the correct 
answer be printed in the October number, to- 
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gether with the reasoning which led to it. The 
publisher will send a free copy of the Index, 
when it is available, to each of the first ten 
persons who answer correctly (reasoning op- 
tional), addressing the answer as infra, and not 
expecting any acknowledgement. All ten must 
be from different institutions and Harvard Uni- 
versity is excluded.1 If more than one answer 
arrives from one place, the first to be mailed 
to the Editor will count. Address communica- 
tions to: Prof. Edward A. Robinson. Editor, 
The Classical World, Fordham University, New 
York 58, New York. 

The Index itself comes from Professor Wal- 
ter A. Schumann of Northwestern College, Wa- 
tertown, Wis. Prepared for him originally some 
years ago as a surprise presentation by his 
pupils, it has been used and improved over the 
years, but naturally, among so many entries, 
there were some that went unchecked. Now all 
have been checked by F. S. Crawford, and by 
his ingenuity in detection, the few remaining 
errors in Smyth have been rectified. The Index 
became known to us too late for inclusion in 
the new printing of the Smyth Grammar. The 
present plan is to publish it in some suitable mo- 
dern format. It is hoped that it can be follow- 
ed by the (much larger) Index Locorum to R. 
Kiihner-F. Blass-B. Gerth, Ausfuhrliche Gram- 
matik der Griechischen Sprache (1890, 1892, 
1898, 1904), compiled by Calder. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY STERLING DOW 


\ 


REVIEWS 


Hesiods E 


ihrem Verhaltnis zur 

Folgerungen fur die 
‘frankfurt: Vittorio Kloster 
18.50 


jocumented essay had been 
unobserved resemblances of structure 
ble between the Iliad and the Works 
with mention of two brothers 
to describe grave 
non and Achilles in the one, 
is brother Perses in the other) 
gs’ triumph over the commoner with 
yf might, whereas in Hesiod the 
should be m 
Diké. 


justice, 


‘ - P 
g with several hers of 
hardly justify Munding’s bold inference 


transmuting Homer 


resemblances, together 


nature, 
specifically heroic 
ly unaffiliated with any school or col- 


Readers present 
> invited to submit their solutions.—Ed 


ire, OF course 


world into his own peasant community with what might 
be a Marxist slant againt “privilege.” 
is encouraged by these findings to 
counterclaim of Homer's dependence on 
identifying Thersites as an epic travesty of 
himself, and indicating sundry other correspond 
ences of theme or treatment in which Homer may have 
drawn on his poetic rival. This mutual familiarity with 
each other’s work, and these implied deprecations of 
the other's social attitudes, constitute for Munding a 
virtual “Contest of Homer and Hesiod,” in which he 
detects the kernel of truth in the literary tradition of 
athlon between the two poets. : 

Stated thus briefly and baldly, Munding’s thesis can 
hardly be expected to win much scholarly approval. It 
should be added, however, that detailed exposition adds 
considerable persuasive force to his position and leaves 
little doubt that one or the other (and possibly both) 
of the poets had extensive knowledge of the other's 
work, But even if this be granted, it by no means proves 
that either of the poems was “pamphleteering” against 
the other. How, then, explain the coincident similarities? 

I am reminded of a modern 
me forcibly. In 1924 Henry 
Academy brought out a novel, 
SOt which 


Howev er, 
inake a 


i 
I 
parallel which struck 
Bordeaux of the French 
La Chartreuse du Repo 
acknowledgment to Turgenev's 
Smoke in spite of the patent fact that it was a transference 
of that tragic romance from a 
setting. On first reading I 
of unmitigated plagiarism. 


contained n 
Russian to a French 

considered Bordeaux guilty 
Later it occurred to me that 
own handling of the plot might have been intended 

unexpressed, yet overt, criticism of 
inconsequentiality of Turgenev’s 
monstration how 


the typically 
ending 
the origina! novel shou'd have 
been brought to the only climactic conclusion that was 


weak 


humanly (or should I say, West-Europeanly?) appropriate. 
3ut it is equally possible to imagine that Bordeaux had 
read either a French translation or a detailed 
tion of Smoke, yet with the lapse of time had 
aware of the extraneous crigin of the 
which he so skillfully elaborated into his 
Of these three possible explanations—plagiarism, deli 
berate reformation, unconscious rccollection—it is not 
merely more charitable, but probably much nearer the 
truth, to prefer the last. Correspondingly, we may enquire 
whether there was anyone of Hesiod’s age and profes- 
sion who was not intimately acquainted with the Iliad 
and whether, if such familiarity is postulated, 1 
not be much more likely that the thematic 
recurrences which Munding has detected were wholly 
due to Hesiod’s unpremeditated re-application of deep 
seated impressions which the Iliad had made upon him. 
Those who are inclined to judge otherwise, should read 
Munding. 
BRYN MAWR 
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COLLEGE RuHyYs CARPENTER 
The Cult of the Mother-Goddess: An Ar- 
chaeological and Documentary Study. New York: 
Frederick A. 1959. Pp. 300. $6.50 
aTE Dr. JAMES has been publishing a volume a year 
n historical and comparative religion. In 1958 he brought 
ut Myth and Ritual in the Ancient Near East | 


followe 4 
by the present volume. which is being 


E.O. JAMES 
| 


Praeger, 


followed in its 
turn by The Ancient Gods (1960). Few emeritus profes- 
sors can equal this ovtput. To be sure, one cannot read 
so widely and publish so rapidly without traces of haste, 
which were altogether too numerous in Myth and Ritual. 
The present volume is definitely better than its immediate 
precursor and may be recommended as a reference work 
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on condition that the sources are carefully checked before 
any statement is accepted at face value. 

In this book Dr. James surveys the cultic use of sex 
in the Mediterranean, Mesopotamian, and Indic areas, 
emphasizing particularly indications of beliefs and practices 
connected with maternity. He does not stress erotic ele- 
ments as such, though it is often hard to draw a clear 
line between sex and maternity in archaeological evidence, 
and by no means possible to isolate motherhood in god- 
desses who like the Canaanite Anath and Astarte — 
appear both as fertile mistresses and barren mothers. The 
same goddess may be both a perpetual virgin and a many- 
breasted mother, as in the case of Artemis, depending 
naturally on place and period. 
with the Old Stone Age (the 
Aurignacian figurines showing pregnant women) and 
carries us down into the Christian Church. While he 
does try to show that he is not attempting to derive 
Marian doctrine and symbolism from the cult of the Great 
Mother in any functional sense (cf. pp. 206ff.; 258ff.), 
his presentation of the material is far too sketchy and 
too superficial to permit real objectivity. But when h 
practically fails to distinguish between maternal ieebation 
and mother love, on the one hand, and the cult of pagan 

on the other, one is justifie | in enter- 
ing a strong obj ection all along the line. His jun aposition 
of mater po Be and the Virgin Mary, though occasion- 
ally interesting, remains rather ludicrous. 

The book must 
especially since there are many signs of haste. E.g., the 
first paragraph on p. 51 confuses the Babylonian city 
f Isin with Idin-Dagan, who is erroneously credited with 
being the third king of the Amorite Dynasty. There is 
no concrete evidence for details of the alleged Tammuz 
cult. Again on p. 192, the first paragraph is hopelessly 
confused, listing the Montanists of the second century 
4.D. as “an obscure Gnostic sect’ (but contrast his re- 
marks on pp. 194-196) and caricaturing Gnostic ideas 
(which were quite wild enough anyway). Since the re- 
volutionary discoveries at Chenoboskion (on which see 
now the masterly volume by Jean Doresse, The Secret 
Books of the Egyptian Gnostics [New York 1960]) there 


is no excuse for deriving the Gnostics from Phrygia. 


The author begins 


therefore be used with caution, 


Misprints are legion, especially in the many Greek and 
Latin words and phrases scattered through the book. 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY W. F. ALBRIGHT 


H. SCULLARD (edd.). 
New York: Thomas 
22; 73 maps, 475 ill. 


A. A. M. VAN DER HEYDEN. and H. 
Atlas of the Classical World. 
Nelson & Sons, 1959. Pp. 2 
$15.00. 

THIS SUMPTUOUS VOLUME offers the 

feast. The word “Atlas” is, indeed, 

in scope accurately to define its contents, 
implies maps and little, if anything, else. Maps there are, 
numerous, accurate, and varied, but the pictures, which 
present, in excellent and frequently novel views, the phys- 
ical and cultural history of classical antiquity, are, in 

this reader's opinion, the crowning glory. And, as a 

bonus, there are lucid and sympathetic essays on Greece, 

“From Tribal State to Civilised Nation”; “Rome: From 

City to Nation’; and “The Heritage of Classical Cul- 

ture.” 

To isolate particulars for special mention from this 
huge offering, within the limits available here, would be 
not only impossible but absurd. Let it only be said that 
even the most jaded student of antiquity will find himself 
frequently jarred into excitement by such things as air- 
views (some with reconstructions superimposed), by maps 


reader an abundant 
much too narrow 
for it normally 


which present more than one has customarily found in 
the past: e.g. Greek buildings in the Mediterranean 
area (17-18); troop movements, history of four legions 
(45); amphitheatres, stadiums, and hippodromes in the 
Roman Empire (68), and by sensitive insights in the 
text. 

In this vast accumulation of fact and figure, I noted 
only a very few errors, none of which will greatly incon- 
venience, or mislead, the reader. This almost-perfect ac- 
curacy is rendered more usable still by a detailed index. 

This notice has dealt, it may seem, with nothing but 
superlatives. Rightly so! For we have a book which 
most richly deserves them, a worthy addition to the 
library of every classicist, for pleasure and learning, 
notwithstanding the price. 

SWEET BRIAR COLLEGE 


HERBERT W. BENARIO 





ENRICO ParIBENI. Catalogo delle Sculture di Cirene: 
Statue e relievi di carattere religioso. (“Monografie 
di Archeologia Libica,” V.) Rome: “L’Erma” di 
Bretschneider, 1959. Pp. ix, 168, 209 pl. L. 18,000. 
LinyA, THE LAND between Egypt and Tunis, comprises 
Cyrenaica and Tripolitania. Greeks settled in Cyrene in 
631 B.c. In the Hellenistic period a branch of the Pto- 
lemies reigned in Cyrene, until it became through 
marriage united with Egypt in 117 B.c. In 67 B.c. it be- 
came the Roman province of Africa. It flourished particul 
arly in the second century A.D. The wild animals had 
mostly been extirpated, either brought to Rome for the 
venationes or pushed back into the interior. Agriculture 
and rich cities like Sabratha, Leptis Magna, and ‘Tolemais 
flourished. The land decayed under the Vandals and 
Ottomans. It flourished again between 1912-1943 when 
again it was an Italian colony ruled by Italians, who 
proved themselves true heirs of the Romans. The Italian 
settlers reclaimed the land from the sand of the Sahara 
for agriculture, and the Italian archaeologists under the 
leadership of Caputo have reclaimed, preserved, andd_re- 
constructed the Roman temples, theaters, and other mon- 
uments in a model way. World War II, which raged in 
Libya, destroyed inuch of what had been built up. When 
Britain ruled under the trusteeship of the United Nations 
in 1944-1951, the directors in charge of —*, Profs. 
R. G. Goodchild and J. Ward Perkins, followed by King 
Idris in 1951 and his liberal government, recogn ad the 
right of the Italians to publish the results of their de- 
voted scientific work. Thus Italian scholars beside British 
and American are working again in Cyrene.1 
The sculpture, like all art, reflects the 
of the country. Enrico Paribeni, the distinguished son 
of the distinguished Roberto Paribeni ,has carefully de- 
scribed the 484 sculptures assembled in the museum of 
Cyrene with their museum numbers, scale, material, find 
ing place, content, style, parallels, and bibliography. 
There is little literature, eda many pieces are published 
for the first time. The text for the last number (484), 
reproduced on pl. 209, an Apollo Citharoedus, as been 
inadvertently omitted. The first 13 numbers are of the 
archaic period, about 570-500 RB. There follow fine 
pieces of the early classical périod (nos. 14-26), then 
later classical heads and headless statues (nos. 27-44); 
and interesting reliefs in the local sandstone, thus by 


history 


1. They have published since 1948 in the Monographs: 
Caputo the round base of the dancing Menacs in Tole- 
maide (Vol. I), the theaters of Leptis Magna and Sabratha 


(Vols. III and VI); and Pesce the grandiose domus in 
Tolemais and the Temple of Isis in Sabratha (Vols. II 
and IV). 
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native artists (nos. 45-64), while heads and torsos are 
mostly of Pentelic marble. The majority of the sculptures 
(nos. 65-463) are arranged not chronologically but ac- 


cording to their subject: Demeter, Kore, Athena, Nike, 
Apollo, Artemis, Hekate, Zeus, Asklepios, Hygieia, 


Magna Mater, Aphrodite, Charites, Eros, Dionysos, Sa- 
tyrs, Pan, Menads, Hermes, Dioskuri, Muses, Isis, Eirene, 
Mithras, Herakles, Leda, Tyche, athletes. This part re- 
flects well the rich religious life of Cyrene in the Pto- 
lemaic and Roman periods. In the last part (nos. 464-484) 
the author abandons again the arrangement according to 
subjects. He illustrates and describes the pieces which have 
been lost during the war through theft and destruction. 
Among them are such rare pieces as the hoplitodromos 
and the kouros (nos. 465-466), bronzes of the early 
fifth century. 

The plates are excellent and clear. Each piece is il- 
lustrated. Among the many important sculptures I would 
mention only three: (1) the crown of the Ephesian Art 
emis with edicula, four sphinxes and four winged bulls 
(no. 181, pl. 103); (2) the head of the Olympian Zeus 
in Pheidian style (no. 182, pls. 104-105); (3) the 
statuette of the so-called Aspasia, in a good sharp style 
which imitates the bronze of the early classical period 
(no. 237, pl. 123). This is probably Europa, the 
heroine from which the continent Europe was named 
according to the inscription on the statuette in the Metro- 
politan Museum (G. Richter, Cat. of Greek Sculpt. 30f.). 

Not included in this catalogue are portraits, tomb 
monuments, and sarcophagi, the later being prepared by 
J. Ward Perkins. 
UNIVERSITY BIEBER 
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P. E. Corsett. The Sculpture of the Parthenon. (“King 


Penguin Books,” 76.) Baltimore: Penguin Books, 
1959. Pp. 39; 40 plates. $1.25. 
THIS EXCELLENT little book demonstrates how much a 


scholar can do in a limited space to explain a complicated 
subject interestingly to the general public. Within its tiny 
limits is a plan of the Acropolis, a perspective section 
of the Parthenon showing the location of the sculpture 
in scale to the human figure, the “Carrey” drawings of 
1674 of the pediments and another of the Madrid relief 
(why is it called an altar?), as well as forty small, but 
clear plates. In these the metopes are least adequately 
represented as four only are chosen. The frieze fares 
better, and by running it continuously across double 
pages and in two registers Mr. Corbett has managed to 
get an amazing amount on twenty plates and still keep 
seven :more for details which show the quality of the 
sculpture. The pediments come off less well. One misses 
particularly the beautiful running girl, whom he calls 
Hebe, of the east pediment. Technical terms are kept to 
a minimum, the text is clear and readable, and both 
bibliography and footnotes guide a serious student to 
further study. 

A number of small points, however, worried this 
reviewer. The marble is described simply as “local,” the 
Doric frieze is called the metopes although triglyphs are 
mentioned in its description and no allusion is made to 
the Ionic features of the temple. Also is the Parthenon 
unusually wide in proportion to its length a character- 
istic Mr. Corbett suggests was due to the desire to make 
the main chamber an ample setting for the Athena 
Parthenos? 

On the whole the author has steered a careful middle 
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course in his analysis of controversial matters, abandoning 
old and now discarded interpretations but wary of new 
theories. The last chapter on Pheidias and the attribution 
of the sculpture to him is an especially lucid statement 
of the evidence and the probable truth. Of course in a 
work of such magnitude and one which was completed 
so quickly many sculptors must have been employed, 
but as Mr. Corbett says, “taken together metopes, frieze 
and pediments illustrate the formation of a distinctive 
style which bears the hall-mark of a great artist, not of 
a committee.” 


BARNARD COLLEGE MARION LAWRENCE 


L. G. WESTERINK (ed.). Damascius, Lectures on the 
Philebus Wrongly Attributed to Olympiodorus. Text, 
Translation, Notes and Indices. Amsterdam: North 
Holland Publishing Co., 1959. Pp. xxii, 149. Hf. 
22.50. 

THE AUTHOR, who has already given us editions of two 

neo-Platonic commentaries on Alcibiades I (Proclus, in 

1953, and Olympiodorus, in 1956), here presents what 

is undoubtedly the high-point of the series to date, the 

commentary on the Philebus usually ascribed to Olym- 
piodorus but now, for weighty reasons, said to be by 

Damascius, who was the head of the school in Athens 


when Justinian closed it down. The text is the first 
since Stallbaum’s edition of 1820, now very rare, and 
it is the first to be based on a full collection of avail- 


able mss, though in the final constitution of the text 
only two of them, Marcianus gr. 196 and 197, are used 
to any extent. 

Complete with introduction, apparatus, and indices, 
the book is not only informative but easy to handle. 
Most important, the text is accompanied by an admirably 
clear and idiomatic English translation and by interpretive 
notes in English, both of which are welcome firsts in 
Westerink’s series. They should make the volume acces- 
sible even to those who are not versed in the intricacies 
of neo-Platonic language and thought. In the interest of 
ease, once more, Westerink at one point changes the order 
of the treatise, taking his cue from the marginal note 
at #42, to rearrange the sequence in conformity with the 
order of the Philebus itself. Scholars are rarely so obliging. 
Since Stallbaum’s pagination is printed in the margin, 
purists cannot object. 

Following Beutler, Westerink claims that the treatise 
does not present abstracts from various other commentaries 
but lecture notes taken by students of Damascius, and 
that the lectures were devoted to an explication and 
criticism of Proclus’ commentary on the Philebus. In the 
introduction, Westerink has some illuminating remarks 
about the difference in procedure between a lecture and 
a written work, Both types of writing are represented 
in the commentary on the Phaedo which precedes the 
present commentary in the mss. In his written work, 
Damascius mentions Proclus only by way of reference, 
and assumes that the reader will be familiar with the 
passage which he proposes to criticize. In the lectures, 
on the other hand, there are full summaries of Proclus’ 
pertinent views. The distinction is of some importance 
for the purpose of securing the claim that Damascius is 
indeed the lecturer whose students are responsible for our 
document. 

The Philebus lends itself better to neo-Platonist dis- 
cussion than Alcibiades I or even the Phaedo, because of 
the startling identifications and subsumptions which are 
so common in the later dialogue. In Damascius’ commen- 
tary, the intellectual level of the discussion and the use 
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of doxographic material are considerably more respectable 
than in Olympiodorus’ work on the Phaedo and the 
Gorgias. There are some shrewd and crisp historical sum- 
maries; see esp. #166 on truth and falsehood in Plato, 
Aristotle, and the Stoics. It is good to be reminded that 
Ponphyry read genoustes at 30El, and that Damascius 
supports the reading though, like the modern commen- 
tators, he does not know what to make of it or of the 
ensuing remark about paidia. 

In the notes, Westerink restricts himself to showing 
up relationships with other neo-Platonic writings of the 
time, chiefly Proclus. There are no references to the 
earlier Academy, perhaps wisely, given the nature of the 
publication, though some of the lectures, e.g., that be- 
ginning at #97, on Limit and Infinitude, simply cry out 
for such annotation. May it be hoped that Westerink 
will some day, drawing upon his incomparable knowledge 
of the texts, write the book on the Academy which has 
so long been wanting? 

THOMAS G. ROSENMEYER 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


PAUL OsKarR KRISTELLER. Latin Manuscript Books Be- 
fore 1600. A List of the Printed Catalogues and Un- 
published Inventories of Extant Collections. New ed., 
rev. New York: Fordham University Press, 1960. 
Pp. xxii, 234. $4.50. 

FORDHAM UNIVERSITY PRESS vas republished in the 

volume under review the valuable bibliography by Dr. 

Paul Oskar Kristeller of Columbia University listing 

printed catalogues and unpublished inventories of extant 

collections of Latin Mss. The bibliography first appeared 
in Traditio 6 (1948) 227-317 and 9 (1953) 393-418 in 


two separate articles, the first dealing with printed cata- 
logues, the second with unpublished inventories. 

Kristeller 
which the 
lists general works about Mss. collections, without, how- 


divides the 


tirst (A) 


Professor 
parts, of 


article 
three 


first 
into 


In the 
bibliography 


ever, listing the catalogues, the second (B) groups 
catalogues (e.g. Mazzatinti) of Mss. comprising libraries 
in more than one city, while the third ('‘C), on the 
other hand, contains catalogues of single libraries listed 
alphabetically according to their respective cities. Parti- 
cular devices have been used by Professor Kristeller for 
purposes of cross-reference. The criteria used for listing 
the unpublished inventories are explained on page xx 
of his new work; he has included only inventories of 
extant collections, those not extant being given only if 
they survive as separate units in larger collections. Al- 
though Professor Kristeller is primarily interested in Latin 
Mss., he has included, in some instances, Greek and Ital- 
ian Mss., since the collections are not necessarily divided 
according to language. 


There are a few notable changes in this new work. 
Especially important is the fact that the author has been 
able to visit the libraries and collections found in Czecho 
slovakia, Poland, East Germany, and Russia. He has 
Leen able, consequently, to furnish very valuable in- 
formation about these collections. The most important 
change, however, made by Professor Kristeller in his new 
work is that he has listed together, for every city, and, 
wherever possible, for every library and collection, both 
printed catalogues and unpublished inventories. Naturally 
this change has caused another, in that the author has 
had to organize, wherever possible, the material regarding 
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every city according to the various libraries situated in 
those cities, and also, according to the various collections 
which are found in their respective libraries. 

All scholars will be aware of the great help which 
this new work of Professor Kristeller’s will be to every 
serious student of classics, patristic literature, theology, 
philosophy, medieval and Renaissance studies. Practically, 
this new work permits every scholar interested in a Latin 
Ms. to find at a glance which catalogues exist describing 
that Ms. It is, in short, an extremely valuable aid to the 
study of Latin Mss.1 

FORDHAM UNIVERSITY SESTO PRETE 
J. Wicut Durr, A Literary History of Rome in the 

Silver Age: From Tiberius to Hadrian. 2d ed., by A 

M. Durr. New York: Barnes & Noble, 1960. Pp. 

xvi, 599. $10.00 
A. M. DUFF RENDERED a great boon to classical student 
and devotees of literature when he edited his late father’s 
A Literary History of Rome: From the Origins to the 
Close of the Golden Age (3d ed., 1953); in making 
available the companion piece, which traces the develop 
ment of Latin literature to Hadrian, he has 
an equally invaluable service. 

While the account of the literary history has not 
been radically changed, the editor has introduced s 
welcome features’ by way of alteration and addition. 
footnotes are eminently readable now that they have 
been pruned of material which is properly bibliographical 
This reviewer has always found the bibliography in foot- 
note form at the beginning of each chapter in the 
1927 edition extremely cumbersome. Now all pertinent 
works have been relegated to a comprehensive bibliogra- 
phy, at the end of the volume, which has the added 
advantage of being up to date (Highet’s Juvenal the 
Satirist, Syme’s Tacitus, etc. are included). The editor 
has also added some footnotes of his own, both those 
of an explanatory type for the student and general 
reader, and those which add recent literature 
topics as the controverted authorship of the Octavia and 
the Dialogus. 

The work still remains a superlatively 
cisive, lucid literary history. This 
especially gratified at re-reading Duff's treatment of the 
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and reviewer was 


Silver Age epic poets. Unlike many critics, he does 
not paint these poets in disdainful monochrome, but 
sets their virtues alongside their vices. His chapter on 


that Wunderkind Lucan is an unalloyed joy. 


There are a few misprints (on p. 309, n. 4, read 
1891 for the publication date of the Welzhofer work), 
and one does yearn for the spacious type of the 1927 


edition, but it is a pleasure to have this indispensable 
volume back in print. 
Dick 
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E. J. Jonkers. Social and Econ 
Cicero's De Imperio Cn. Pompei. 
1959. Pp. 53. Hfl. 10. 

THIS HELPFUL COMMENTARY on Cicero’s De Imperio Cn. 
Pompei should be of considerable value to scholars who are 
studying and teaching Cicero’s orations. Although it will 
not be difficult for university professors, it 
pose problems for some teachers in secondary schools, 
since the author Fre ich, German, and Greek in 
addition to Latin and English. 

Cicero's 


most may 


uses 


Following the text of oration, the com- 


1. A more detailed review by Prof. Prete will appear 
in a forthcoming issue of Scriptorium. —Ed. 
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mentary starts with an excellent description of the 
Roman tax system, followed by an explanation of Mith- 
ridates’ incursion into the Roman province of Asia, 
the massacre of the Romans there in 88 B.c., and Lucul- 
lus’ failure. He shows how ancient warfare was a state 


enterprise undertaken to increase state wealth through 
plunder. 
The author is on rather shaky ground when he 


contends (p. 2) that Rome was not a parasite state in 
133 B.c. The Roman treatment of Rhodes and Pergam- 
um after the Third Macedonian war indicates that Rome 
had become predatory and parasitical by 167 B.c. Further 
more, Mr. Jonkers is guilty of a non sequitur (p. 7) while 
describing the time required to sail from Alexandria to 
Sicily or Constantinople in antiquity. First he cites 
Pliny the Elder that a journey from Alexandria to Sicily 
took six or seven days. Then he uses the Novellae of 
Justinian to show that eight months were allowed for 
a journey from Palestine or Egypt to Constantinople 
But this eight months has nothing to do with the time 
required for a sea voyage from Egypt to Constantinople. 
It is simply a statutory legal time limit for filing an ap 
peal, and does not belong with the other voyage times 
given in this section, 

On the whole, however, this is a very valuable little 
treatise, and we may hope the author will soon follow it 
up, as he has promised, with similar 
Cicero’s other orations. 
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KENNETH QUINN. The Catullan Revolution. 
Melbourne University Press, 1959 
6d. 

[HIS IS A DELIGHTFUL book, dedicated to a person called 

‘Gamby™ and written by a sensible man with taste. 

There is no foolishness on the chronology of the Lesbia 

affair, the voyages of Catullus, or whether phasz!lus was 

a schooner or a paperweight. Mr. Quinn was Common- 

wealth Fellow at St Johns and had the perception to 

listen to F. R. Leavis. The result is concentration on 
what the poems are saying, with a minimum of data 
that are external and generally irrelevant to the matter 
at hand, the poem. It is the kind of sound criticism that 
we have learned to expect for Catullus in the fine 
monographs of F. O. Copley in TAPA and elsewhere. 
Only the briefest summary is possible. There are well 
words on the Roman literary tradition before 

Catullus with skillful versions of Catulus, Laevius, and 

others, and. on the reshaping of the tradition by the 

New Poets. “Levels of Intent” discards the view of a 

schizophrenic Catullus, learned or lyric but never both, 

and helpfully suggests considering the poems “in terms of 

. . differing degrees of devotion to the task of making 
poetry, varying, in the case of Catullus, from the most 
casual versifying to the most complete surrender to 
inspiration.” The resulting unified picture is a mature 
and satisfying one. In “The Characteristics of the New 

Poetry” there are good remarks on “controlled lyricism,” 

sincerity, elegiac vs. lyric, and Greek syntax (the nom. 

and inf, construction was not as unpopular as Q., p. 68, 

declares: see Orelli-Baiter-Mewes on Hor. Ep. 1.7.23 

‘The Catullan Experience’ is finely done. To stress the 

struggle to find the right words is to be on the right 

track. At pp. 75, 81 one might mention diligo, a verb 
used just because it lacks the carnal nuance of amo. The 
connection of the Lesbia affair, which “having made a dif- 
ferent person of Catullus, made different persons of 

Ariadne and Attis as well,” with the longer poems is 

intriguing. The last chapter presents Catullus as the 


Melbourne: 
Pp. xii, 120. 27s. 
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originator of modern lyric. This is the revolution, 

sudden swerve” that the New Poetry, with Catullus as 
its chief, “imparted to the subsequent course of Roman 
literature.” The case is enthusiastically presented although 
perhaps (e.g., pp. 87, 96) Sappho and Anacreon do not 
their due. 
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whole literary product, 
larger, and in the 
and the nation’s lifetime. 

For such an enrichment of 
Aeneid V is excellent. A good 
relation of Virgil to Homer, and the book’s 
Aeneid. And in the commentary is a wealth of 
tion on all possible points: rhythm and metrics, 
usage, mythological and historical reference 
tion—ranging from Virgil's contemporaries an 
up to the present day. The discussion is fine and dist 
sionate; and in the editor's 
he shows a sympathetic common 
reader may not always choose with him, but he will 
what has been said. There is, also, much that 
new, and, scattered throughout, delightful trans! 
tions of phrase and with simf 
clarity the Virgilian setae 
Altogether h hly 
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for a translator, of 
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Ylancy has this 
make in each 
by itself and that is accurate, 
stated, to its original.” These 
due to the inevitable difficulties, 
Horatian meter and word-order. Clancy jud 
es in the instance to employ rhythms which are 
ymetimes free but generally correspond with their origin 
als in numbers of syllables and, in the other, “to content 
himself with the few moments when English allows him 
to match the Latin effect and regretfully let the rest ; 
The test which the late Sir Ronald Storrs called “‘his 
final climax of impossibility’ is, of course, simplex 


one 


nditiis in Odes 1. 5. Clancy's “deceptively simple’ 
might seem at first sight to be too simple, but his easy 
deception consists here in his transference of a connota- 
tion of munditiis to the verb used in his rendering of 
the preceding cui flavam religas comam: “For whom is 
your blond hair styled?”1 

The translation is admitted to be more colloquial than 
the original in many instances (e.g. perhaps “a lower 
standard of living is not for him” for indocilis pauperiem 
pati in Odes 1.1). It can be read pleasurably throughout 
and should be reasonably successful in giving the Latin 
less reader a good idea of Horace’s charm. 

The first three books of the Odes, the 
with the Carmen Saeculare, and the Epodes are each pro 
with a neat and suggestive introduction, and the 
book concludes with brief notes and a succinct glossary. 
The schemes provided on pp. 13-15 for the meters of 
the first nine odes of Book I here and there need further 
indication of syllaba anceps, and references which require 
adjustment (e.g. i. 9 instead of i. 10 occur on pp. 17, 18, 


and 15 
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WERE Called 
the world during which the 
most happy and prosperous, he would 
itation, name that which elapsed from the death of 
Domitian to the accession of Commodus.” The present 
volume considers, in a comprehensive treatment, the 
“constitution” of this greatly successful (to Gibbon, as 
above, Mommsen, among others) government, 
even with the best of intentions, differed from the 
cipate of Augustus as much as the later reigns of 
cletian and Constantine did from it 


Prof. Hammond is generous with the limits of his stu- 
ly, and interprets his period widely, from A.D. 69 to 235. 
Taken seiadas with his The Augustan Principate (1933), 
constitutional history of the first two 
and a half centuries of empire. And, by continuing through 
the period of the Severi, he has (rightly, I feel) 
sidered that dynasty as a continuation of the constitutional 
evolution of the Antonines, not as a revolution thereto. 
means that 235 is a much more realistic 
ment for internal breakdown than 193. 
The wide scope of this book is indicated by the 
chapter titles: The Transmission of the Imperial Powers; 
Imperium and Related Prerogatives; The Formula of 
he Antonine Emperors; Various “Censorial’’ Functions; 
Military Elements in the Position of the Emperor; Re 
igious Elements in the Position of the Emperor; The 
Senate; The Republican Magistrates; The Roman People; 
Legislation; Jurisprudence; Jurisdiction; Administration; 
Conclusion. Hammond strides masterfully through the 
varying source material, reasons conservatively, 
and documents extremely fully, with well more than half 
the consisting of notes. The occasional error 
hardly be avoided in works of this nature, but it is no 
than occasional. There is so much information here 
is not always easy, and the usefulness of 
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he'll sob over your faithless conversions.” 
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the book is limited by an inadequate index; further, a 
prosopography and an index of passages, though requir 
ing much labor to compile, would have saved much labor 
in use, 

H. traces the gradual, yet nonetheless complete, con 
solidation of all effective power in the hands of the em- 
peror; the reason is rather to be found in the complication 
»f government than in personal desire or ill-will.1 Is 
the responsibility for this shift to be assigned to the em 
“Tacitus failed to realize that the 
by the senate, which he regarded 
as the loss of traditional Roman freedom, libertas, may 
equally have been its own fault. The senate of the 
empire tailed to live up to the responsibilities laid upon 
it by Augustus. It wasted its energy in petty caviling at 
an imperial control which its own ineptitude necessitated.” 
This remark is from the author's City-State and World 
State (158); it finds many The Antonine 
Monarchy. 


perors or the senate? 


abdication of power 


echoes in 
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Nonni Panopolitani Dion 
vols [Bks. Ixxiv; xxv-x_vmt]. Beri 
1959. Pp. 81, 500; DM 31; 36 
and extremely encouraging to all 
Greek poetry that such an elaborate critical 
edition of a comparatively unimportant and little read 
poet of the post-classical period should see the light in 
this day when a similar interest even in a classical author 
would, perhaps, be deemed daringly foolhardy, and when 
the emphasis, everywhere, seems to be, almost exclusively 
well be that this is another 
approaching wider revival of 
Germany and a harbinger of 
the field of classical scholarship in that 
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edition is based 
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Mr. Keydell is eminently qualified for this work, inasmuch 


century, the one Rouse in tl 


series, published 
present 
as he has occupied himself for over forty years with all 
aspects of Nonnus’ poetry and is thoroughly acquainted 
with the entire literature of the subject. He is, un- 
questionably, the foremost living Nonnus scholar and his 
edition bids fair to model of its kind for 
years to come. 
The text adopted by Keydell follows closely that o 
hich represents the reading of Laurer 
and the most important 
addition, Keydell has incorporated 
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t XXXII 16, the oldest 
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his own. Most of these changes contribute appreciably 
to the improvement of the text, from the point of view 
»f both the thought and the meter, but a few of them are 


(454), valid throughout the 
administration as else 
the Severan 


statement 
book, “Thus In 
where, the Flavian, the Antonine, and even 
emperors on the whole sincerely respected and endeavored 
to maintain the outward semblance of the Augustan prin 
cipate. But under the pressure of the increasing problems 
ind burdens which faced their government, they were 
inevitably forced to move towards a centralized adminstra 
tive bureaucracy responsible to themselves alone.” 


1. Typical is this 
mutatis mutandis 


the ones in 2.231, 2.566, 4.127, 
6.276, 11.7, 12.314, 14.242, 25.264, 34.48, 38.249, etc. 

A very valuable part of the edition is the long 
introduction in Latin which contains a brief account of 
the MSS of the Dionysiaca, an extensive, though by no 
means complete, bibliography of books and articles on 
Nonnus’ work, a succinct summary of the poet’s metrical 
peculiarities based, chiefly, on Maas’ account of the 
subject in his Griechische Metrik, and a number of in- 
structive remarks on various aspects of the grammar and 
syntax of the epic. 

This promises to remain for a long time the most 
serviceable and satisfactory, if not the most definitive, 
edition of Nonnus’ epic poem. 


not so felicitous, as, e.g., 


BROOKLYN COLLEGE Procorpe §S. Costas 


IN THE JOURNALS 


This column is intended primarily for teachers of Latin 
in secondary schools. New investigations and evaluations 
of the lives and works of Caesar, Cicero, and Vergil, and 
information concerning the Rome of their era, constantly 
uppear in classical periodicals, American and European. 
Unfortunately, too frequently these valuable studies are 
unknown or inaccessible to teachers and interested stu- 
dents. CW plans to summarize each month certain articles 
which seem pertinent to classroom use. Obviously such 
summaries will present, rather than criticize. Readers are 
urged, of course, to consult, when possible, the periodicals 
in which the original articles were published. 


VERGIL AND CORNELIUS GALLUS 


Servius reports that Vergil wrote a eulogy 
of his friend, fellow Transpadane, and New 
Poet, Cornelius Gallus, in the last part of Georgic 
IV but that when Augustus ordered a damnativo 
memoriae for the suicide Prefect of Egypt, Ver- 
gil released a second edition of Georgic IV and 
substituted the tale of Orpheus for the laudes. 
T. J. Haarhoff, Classical Philology 55 (1960) 101- 
108, champions Servius over his modern detrac- 
tors who have sought to refute him, and in- 
terprets the Aristaeus-Orpheus episode 2 re- 
flecting Gallus’ special predicament ca. 26 B.C. 
Gallus may be reflected in Orpheus (divina po- 
eta is applied te both); Cyrene and the nymphs 
are the protectors and inspirers of the poet; 
his ambition and imperial designs are reflected 
in Orpheus’ love for Eury-dice (wide-rule) lost 
by impulsive word or deed. Aristaeus, son of 
Apollo, who may finally be called an accessory 
to the death of Orpheus, may reflect Augustus, 
whose patron deity was Apollo. Aristaeus (Geor- 
gic I, 14) titled cultor deorum, and a dedicated 
farmer, could suggest Augustan enthusiasms. 
Haarhoff believes that Vergil sensed injustice to 
his poet friend, and the Orpheus tale, vera in- 
volvens falsis, holds a clue to his resentment. 
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MAGNA ET TAMEN SANA 


L. P. Wilkinson’s article, “The Language of 
Virgil and Horace,” Classical Quarterly, New 
Series 9 (1959) 181-192, examines the poetic 
revolution prompted by the two Augustan poets 
whereby the recherché diction and exoticism of 
the neoterics were discarded in favor of collo- 
quial, ordinary words which the citizens at large 
might better appreciate and heed. But the prac- 
tice of introducing prosaic words into sophisti- 
cated literary genres was not (though Ag- 
rippa believed it was) the discovery of Vergil 
or Horace. Aristotle and Longinus earlier, and 
Philodemus and Dionysius of Halicarnassus in 
the poets’ time, had stressed the advantages 
of introducing common words into poetic dic- 
tion. Both Horace and Vergil must have been 
alert to the critical suggestion; both use ‘pedes- 
trian’ language in their work but by adventur- 
ous, clever combination with their special poetic 
vocabulary, achieve a splendid subtlety, simple 
on the surface, but desperately difficult to re- 
produce. 


* 


ULTIMI BRITANNI 


Augustan poets frequently refer to the Brit- 


ons as the misty margin of the contemporary 
atlas, twice terrorized by Julius Caesar but not 
yet within the fixed boundaries of the Roman 
world. But in 43 a.pD. Claudius finally brought 
the Britens into the Roman empire by system- 
atic and personal conquest. D. R. Dudley re- 
views the official propaganda and the hostile 
tradition (in Suetonius and Dio Cassius) in an 
article entitled “The Celebration of Claudius’ 
British Victories,’ University of Birmingham 
Historical Journal 7 (1959) 6-17. The impres- 
sion that emerges is that the ‘conquest of Ocean’ 
weighed equally with the island conquest in the 
official propaganda, that the landings were pre- 
pared by diplomatic offensive, followed up by 
Claudius’ participation for sixteen days to 
strengthen the diplomatic front and win military 
honors by his undoubted active service. The of- 
ficial picture is one of Imperial ‘blitzkrieg’, 
short-lived resistance by the Britons except Ca- 
ratacus in the south-west, and effective organi- 
zation of the conquered territories, well buttres- 
sed by client kingdoms. The result, besides the 
revenue and slaves, was an enlargening of hori- 
zons, a concept of one world and a smaller one 
with the entry of the remote mysterious island 
into the Roman oecumené. 

Dudley examines a diversity of material, li- 
terary, numismatic and inscriptional. One of 


the elegiac poems which commemorate the in- 
vasion by Claudius, the work of some unnamed 
poet laureate, versifies the contemporary head- 
lines on the occasion of the triumph (Riese, An- 
thol Lat., Vol. I, 426): 
Semota et vasto disiuncta Britannia ponto, 
cinctaque inaccessis horrida litoribus, 
quam pater invictis Nereus velaverat undis, 
quam fallax aestu circuit Oceanus, 
brumalem sortita polum, qua frigida semper 
praefulget stellis Arctos inocciduis, 
conspectu devicta tuo, Germanice Caesar, 
subdidit insueto colla premenda iugo. 
aspice, confundat populos ut pervia tellus; 
coniunctum est, quod adhuc orbis ct orbis erat. 


* 


RUSTICA PHIDYLE 


Horace’s ode to the ‘sparing housewife’ (III, 
23) is discussed by Francis A. Sullivan, S.J., 
in Classical Philology 55 (1960) 109-113. The 
kernel of the ode, that humble offerings suit 
the humble worshipper of little gods (parvum 
parva decet’, is part of Horace’s simple, eclec- 
tic philosophy. The final stanza, which has pro- 
ved a stumbling block in interpretation, is fresh- 
ly treated and a coherent reading emerges: “If 
a suppliant’s hand touches the altar without an 
offering (immunis) (thu slighting the house- 
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hold gods,) even in that case, without the help of 
a costly victim to make it more persuasive, it 
soothes the angry Penates (aver8o0s Penatis) 
merely by a dutiful offering of spelt and salt 
(mole salsa).” This little homily, though 
thoroughly imbued with Italic and Roman tone 
and spirit, owes something to Hellenistic epi- 
gram for its religious idea. 


Other Recent Articles 

Paul MacKendrick, ‘“‘Nabobs as Builders: Sul- 
la, Pompey, Caesar,” in Classical Journal 55 
(1959-60) 241-256, offers a, glimpse into his 
recently-published The Mute Stones Speak (St 
Martin’s Press). 

T. A. Dorey, “Roman Casualty Figures at 
Trasimene and Cannae,” University of Birming- 
ham Historical Journal, (1959) 1-5, reviews 
the discrepancies in Polybius and Livy and ar- 
gues for numerical reductions. Dorey favors 
approximately 62,000 men at Cannae, made up 
of four legions, with 5,000 men each, plus 
about 35,000 allies and about 7,000 cavalry. 
Livy’s exaggerated, garbled account lists 48,200 
killed, missing and captured, an acceptable total. 

Cecil Roth’s article “Did Vespasian Capture 
Qumran?”, Palestine Exploration Quarterly 
(July-Dec. 1959) 122-129, challenges Pére de 
Vaux’s hypothesis and suggests that there is no 
proof, no possibility that the home of the Es- 
senes was captured by Vespasian’s Tenth Legion 
in June 68 A.D., or even immediately thereafter. 

MCMASTER UNIVERSITY A. G. McKAY 


NEW AUDIOVISUAL MATERIALS 


The following listings are supplementary to the an- 
nual CW survey of new audiovisual materials, published 
most recently in CW 53 (1959-60) 40-44. Single items 
are classified according to the divisions previously adopt- 
ed in these surveys and supplements.1 


Reviews appearing in this department are not to be 
regarded as critical evaluations, but rather as an attempt 
to give the prospective user an idea of the content and 
general character of the item reviewed. 


Language and Linguistics. 13 films, 30 min. each, b 
€&? w. NET Film Service, Audio-Visual Center, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Ind. $125 each, rent $5.25 

This series of educational television films consists of 

lectures by Henry Lee Smith of the University of Buf- 

falo. Ten of the lectures deal with descriptive linguistics 
and its applications, three with historical linguistics 

As a group the series forms an enlightening introductory 

survey, better for giving the teacher useful background 
than for use with classes. Two of the films, History of 
the Indo-European Language Family (ES-553) and 
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separate use. 
V. SLIDES 

Blackhawk Films, 1235 W. Fifth St., Davenport, 
Iowa. 2" x 2” color copies in sets: Ancient Greece Today 
47 slides for $6.98 plus postage; Italy Naples, Pompeii 
etc. 19 slides for $2.98 plus postage; Italy, Rome, 29 
slides for $3.98 plus postage. Prices occasionally reduced 
for special sales. 
IX. MODELS and PROJECTS 

3en Hur Play Sets: colored plastic miniatures of 
chariot races, gladiator fights, and slave market, 132-piece 
set $7.98 plus shipping; 217-piece set $12.98 plus shipping 
(prices from Sears Toy Catalog). 

Ben Hur Sword and Shield Set: two 12-inch shields, 
two 18-inch swords, clearly labelled, $2.89 plus shipping 
(as above). 


(ES-555), could be pulled out for 
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MENANDER 
(Continued from page 280) 

A. Pastorino, ‘‘Aspetti religiosi del ‘Dyscolos’ 
di Menandro,’”’ Menandrea 79-106. 

W. Peek, “Zum Dyskolos des Menander,”’ 
Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift der Martin-Luther- 
Universitat Halle-Wittenberg (Gesellschafts- und 
sprachwissenschaftliche Reihe) 8 (1958-59) 
1201-1217. 

M. H. Pereira Rocha, ‘“Descoberta de uma 
comedia de Menandro,” Humanitas, n.s., 6-7 
(1957-58) 200f. 

P. J. Photiades, ‘‘Pan’s Prologue to the Dys- 
kolos of Menander,” G&R 5 (1958) 108-122 (cor- 
rection assigning proper credit for the illustra- 
tion: ibid. 6 [1959] 89); “La premiére repré- 
sentation d’une piéce compléte de Ménandre a 
l’époque moderne,” Estudios Clasicos 5 (1959) 
216-219; “La type du Misanthrope dans la lit- 
térature grecque,” CH 34 (1959) 305-326. 

C. Prato, “Note al ‘Discolos’ menandreo,”’ 
Annali della Fac. di Lett. e Filos. dell’ Universita 
di Bari 5 (1959). 

C. Préaux, ‘“‘Reflexions sur la Misanthropie 
au Théatre. A propos du Dyscolos de Ménandre,” 
CE 34 (1929) 327-341; “Présentation du Dysco- 
los de Ménandre,’ BAB, 5th ser., 45 (1959) 
245-273. 

C. Questa, “A proposito del Dyscolus di 
Plauto,” Rivista di Cultura Classica e Medioevale 
(Rome) 1 (1959) 307-309. 

J. H. Quincey, ‘The New Menander: An 
Interim Report,” AUMLA 12 (November 1959) 
3-16. (Journal of the Australasian Universities 
Language & Literature Association, No. 12; 7s. 
6d.); Notes on the Dyskolos of Menander (with 
W. Ritchie, G. P. Shipp, A. P. Treweek) (‘‘Aus- 
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tralian Humanities Research Council, Occasional 
Paper,” No. 2 (“Canberra Paper,” 2]. Adelaide: 
The Griffin Press, 1959. Pp. 12.) 

G. Rambelli, “La topografia scenica e la 
tecnica drammatica del ‘Dyscolos’ menandreo,”’ 
Menandrea 35-54. 

W. Richter, “Menander, Dyskolos 885/6,” 
Philologus 103 (1959) 317-319. 

F. Sbordone, “Rileggendo il Dyscolos di 
Menandro,” Atti dell’Accademia Pontaniana di 
Napoli, n.s., 8 (1959) 297-306. 

W. Schmid, ‘‘Menanders Dyskolos und die 
Timonlegende,” RAM 102 (1959) 157-182; “Men- 
anders Dyskolos, Timonlegende und Peripatos,” 
ibid. 102 (1959) 263-266. 

R. K. Sherk, “A Passage in Menander's Dys- 
colus,” AJPh 80 (1959) 400f. 

F. Stoessl, “Der Dyskolos des Menander,” 
Gymnasium 67 (1960) 204-209. 

L. Strzelecki, “De Dyscolo Plautina,” 
12 (1959) 305-308. 

A. Thierfelder, “Adnotationes in Menandri 
Dyscolon,” RAM 102 (1959) 141-146. 

A. Traversa, ‘“Sull’edizione diplomatica del 
Dyscolos,’’ Menandrea 9-28. 

E. G. Turner, “Complete Comedy of Men- 
ander,” The Times, June 6, 1959; “Emendations 
to Menander’s Dyskolos,”’ BICS, No. 6 (July 
1959) 61-72 (circulated earlier, collation only, 
in mimeographed form); “New Plays of Men- 
ander,” BRL 42 (1959) 241-258. 

E. Vogt, “Ein stereotyper Dramenschluss 
der nea (Zu Menanders Dyskolos und Poseidipps 
Apokleiomene),”’ RRM 102 (1959) 192. 

T. B. L. Webster, “Menander’s Dyskolos,” 
Proceedings of the African Classical Association, 
No. 2 (August 1959) 27-33 (plus one loose mi- 
meographed page); The Birth of Modern Com- 
edy (of Manners). (‘‘Australian Humanities Re- 
search Council, Occasional Paper,” No. 1.) Adel- 
aide: The Griffin Press, 1959. Pp. 13. 6s. - 
“Staging and Scenery in the Ancient Greek 
Theatre,” BRL 42 (1960) 493-509.3 

S. A. Wifstrand, ‘“LLyckans son och plagans 
son” (Son of Good Luck and Son of Pain), 
Fran Smaland och Hellas: Studier tillagnade 
Bror Olsson 363-369. (Stockholm 1959). 

H. H. Yeames, “The New Menander,” 
37 (1959) 1f. 

G. Zuntz, “Notes on 
mosyne 12 (1959) 298-300. 


Unsigned articles: Manchester Guardian Sept. 
14, 1957 (report of paper by V. Martin to 
Académie des Inscriptions, Paris, Sept 13, 1957; 
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the Dyskolos,’” Mne- 


The new ed. of Prof. Webster's Studies in Menander 
(in press) will have an appendix on the Dyskolos. 


first public announcement of discovery in Great 
Britain); Time 73 (June 8, 1959) 47: ‘‘Present- 
ing Menander: The Curmudgeon’; Life 46 (June 
22, 1959) 84-86: “A Comic Revival of Old 
Athens Hit” (ill.; reports production in Geneva). 


D. TAPE RECORDING 


Taben, Recordings (Box 24, Ardmore, Pa.). 
L. A. Post reading his translation. 334 in. per 
sec. $3.00 & postage; wt. 1 lb. 


PosTSsCRIPT 


A first form of: this bibliography, containing 67 
items, was mimeographed and distributed in early April 
1960. As a result of many kind communications, a second 
mimeographed bibliography... was distributed late in May 
with 139 items. The present list includes more than 160 
notices of editions, translations, commentaries, articles, 
reviews, and other pertinent items. It is planned to 
publish a supplement in a Fall issue of CW, for which 
additions and corrections will be gratefully received. We 
hope, at that time, to include a report on dramatic per- 
formances of the play (cf. CW 53 [1959-60] 236), a 
topic here advisedly omitted. 

It should be understood that the present bibliography 
is intended to include only material on the Dyskolos 
published since the announcement of the papyrus dis- 
covery, and does not attempt to notice the (relatively 
a separate publications on the fragments of the play 

iown prior to 1957. 

The forbearance of readers is asked for inevitable 
errors and inconsistencies arising from the fact that 
certain entries had, in the nature of case, to be based on 
second-hand information. Typical would be _ reported 
variant spellings even of the title of the play: Dyskolos, 
Dyscolos, Dyscolus, Diskolos, Dyskolus, among others! 

Finally, my heartfelt thanks to the correspondents 
whose names follow, and to others whose communications 
arrived too late for inclusion here, for their kind ex- 
pressions of interest, and for additions, corrections, sug- 
gestions, and miscellaneous information supplied: 

U. Albini (Florence), G. d’Anna (Rome), A. Bari- 
gazzi (Pavia), V. Bartoletti (Florence), G. Berti (Padua), 
J. Bingen (Brussels), W. E. Blake (Ann Arbor), R. 
Browning (London), W. M. Calder III (New York), A. 
Calderini (Milan), R. Cantarella (Milan), F. della Corte 
(Genoa), C. Diano (Padua), G. E. Duckworth (Prince- 
ton), S. Eitrem (Oslo), V. de Falco (Naples), L. H. 
Feldman (New York), R. Flaceliére (Paris), C. Gallavotti 
(Rome), A. Garzya (Naples), M. Gigante (Naples), 
G. P. Goold (Winnipeg). 

Also C. del Grande (Bologna), B. A. van Groningen 
(Leiden), E. W. Handley (London), P. W. Harsh 
ban aE H. Hewitt (Cape Town), G. Highet (New 

York), M. Hombert (Brussels), G. T. W. Hooker (Bir- 
mingham), W. Kraus (Vienna), H. Lloyd-Jones (Oxford), 
O. Luschnat (Berlin), “C. Matsudaira (Kyoto), L. P. 
McCauley, S. J. (Boston), A. Oguse (Strasbourg), A. 
Palmer (New York), E. Paratore (Rome), M. E. Pereira 
Rocha (Oporto), L. A. Post (Haverford), S. Prete (New 
York). 

Also C. Questa (Rome), J. C. 
Loria, Andorra), 


Redd (Sant Julia de 
R. Renehan (Boston), J. Scardassis 


Mr. McDonough’s article is the 27th (Prof. Leon's [cf. 


p. 281], the 26th) in the CW series of survey articles 
on recent work in the field of classical studies. For a list 
of earlier papers, see page 298.—Ed. 
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EARLIER CW SURVEY ARTICLES 


E. H. Haight, “Notes on Recent Publications 
about the Ancient Novel,” CW 46 (1952-53) 233- 
237. 

G. M. Kirkwood, “A Survey of Recent Pub- 
lications Concerning Classical Greek Lyric Poetry,” 
CW 47 (1953-54) 33-42, 49-54. 

W. Allen, Jr., “A Survey of Selected Ciceronian 
Bibliography, 1939-1953," CW 47 (1953-54) 129- 

P. MacKendrick, “Herodotus: The Making of 
a World Historian,” CW 47 (1953-54) 145-152. 

E. L. Minar, Jr., “A Survey of Recent Work 
in Pre-Socratic Philosophy,” CW 47 (1953-54) 161- 
170, 177-182. 

A. K. Michels, “Early Roman Religion, 1945- 
1952” CW 48 (1954-55) 25-35, 41-45. 

G. F. Else, “A Survey of Work on Aristotle's 
Poetics, 1940-1954," CW 48 (1954-55) 73-82 

C. W. Mendell, ‘Tacitus: Literature 1948- 
1953," CW 48 (1954-55) 121-125. 

A. G. McKay, “A Survey of Recent Work on 
Aeschylus,” CW 48 (1954-55) 145-150, 153-159. 

P. De Lacy, “Some Recent Publications on 
Epicurus and Epicureanism,” CW 48 (1954-55) 
169-177. 

F. M. Combellack, “Contemporary Homeric 
Scholarship: Sound or Fury?”, CW 49 (1955-56) 
17-26, 29-44, 45-55. 

H. W. Miller, “A Survey of Recent Euripidean 
Scholarship, 1940-1954," CW 49 (1955-56) 81-92. 

C. T. Murphy, “A Survey of Recent Work on 
Aristophanes and Old Comedy,” CW 49 (1955-56) 
201-211. 

W. S. Anderson, “Recent Work in Roman 
Satire (1937-55)," CW 50 (1956-57) 33-40. 

F. M. Wassermann, “Thucydidean Scholarship, 
1942-1956," CW 50 (1956-57) 65-70, 89-101. 

H. C. Schnur, “Recent Petronian Scholarship,” 
CW 50 (1956-57) 133-136, 141-143. 

G. M. Kirkwood, “A Review of Recent 
Sophoclean Studies (1945-1956),"” CW 50 (1956- 
57) 157-172. 

T. G. Rosenmeyer, “Platonic Scholarship. 1945- 
1955," CW 50 (1956-57) 173-182, 185-196, 197- 
201, 209-211. 

S. E. Smethurst, “Cicero’s Rhetorical and 
Philosophical Works: A Bibliographical Survey,” 
CW 51 (1957-58) 1-4, 24, 32-41. 

H. S. Long, “A Bibliographical Survey of 
Recent Work on Aristotle (1945- ),” CW 51 
(1957-58) 47-51, 57-60, 69-76, 96-98, 117-119, 
160-162, 167f., 193f., 204-209. 

G. E. Duckworth, “Recent Work on Vergil 
1940-1956),"” CW 51 (1957-58) 89-92, 116f., 
23-128, 151-159, 185-193, 228-235. 

P. De Lacy, “Some Recent Publications on Hel- 
lenistic Philosophy (1937-1957), CW 52 (1958- 
59) 8-15, 25-27, 37-39, 57. 

C. 8. Rayment, “A Current Survey of Ancient 
Rhetoric,” CW 52 (1958-59) 75-91, 276 n. 

R. J. Getty, ‘Recent Work on Horace (1945- 
1957),” CW 52 (1958-59) 167-188, 246f. 

K. Gries, “Livian Scholarship since 1940, CW 
53 (1959-60), 33-40, 69-80. 
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(Carpathos), W. Schmid (Bonn), R. Schottlaender (Ber- 
lin), H. C. Schnur (New York), R. J. Sherk (Orono), 
G. Shipp (Sydney), C. J. Thayer, S. J. (Boston), T. B. 
L. Webster (London). 

James T. McDonouGn., Jr. 


ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE, PHILADELPHIA 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The Fifty-third Annual Meeting of The Classical As 
sociation of the Atlantic States was held at the Sheraton- 
Park Hotel, Washington, D.C., Friday and Saturday, 
April 29 and 30, 1960, by invitation of The Washington 
Classical Cubl. More than a hundred members and guests 
formally registered for the sessions. 

While most of the program sessions were held at the 
hotel headquarters, the Annual Dinner meeting on Friday 
evening took place at the St. Albans School, at which 
the special guest of honor was the much beloved senior 
classicist, Dr. Edith Hamilton. For the Saturday luncheon 
and program the friends and members of the Association 
were the guests of Mount Vernon Seminary. Following 
this a tour of the Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and 
Collections was arranged through the kind efforts ot 
Professor Glanville Downey. The paper on “Mathematical 
Symmetry in Vergil’s Aeneid,” given by Professor George 
E. Duckworth, was probably the highlight and most pro- 
vocative of the scholarly contributions presented at the 
meeting, and received considerable notice in the press. An 
excellent exhibit of books and other materials by adver- 
tisers in The Classical World was available through cour’ 
tesy of the hotel management. 

The Annual Business Meeting on Saturday marked 
the termination of the office terms of the President, Pro- 
fessor Eugene W. Miller, and of the Vice-Presidents, 
Miss C. Eileen Donoghue and Professor E. Adelaide 
Hahn. Professor Hahn becomes President of the Associa- 
tion for the new fiscal year. Professor F. Gordon Stockin 
resigned from the post of Secretary-Treasurer after a term 
of six years; succeeding him in this office is Professor 
Joseph A. Maurer (Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa.), to 
whom communications on Association business should now 
be transmitted. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ARBERRY, ARTHUR J. Shiraz, Persian City of Saints and 
Poets. (“The Centers of Civilization Series.) Nor- 
man: University of Oklahoma Press, 1960. Pp. xv, 
N77. Sass: 

ARROWSMITH, WILLIAM (tr.). Petronius, The Satyricon 
(“A Mentor Book”, MD283.) New York: New 
American Library of World Literature, Inc., 1960 
Pp. 192. $0.50. 

Rev. CW 53 (1959-60) 16-17 (H. E. Wedeck). 

AusTIN, R. G. (ed.). M. Tulli Ciceronis Pro M. Caelio 
Oratio. 3d ed. Oxford: Clarendon Press; New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1960. Pp. xxxii, 180. $2.40. 
73-3.) 

First ed. 1933; 2d ed. 1952, rev. CW 49 (1955-56) 
94 (W. C. Grummell). 

CRONIN, GROVER, JR., and PAuL A. DoyLe (edd.) 

Pope’s Iliad: An Examination by William Melmoth 


Washington: Catholic University of America Press, 
1960. Pp. v, 57. $1.95. 
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DauBeE, Davip (ed.). Studies in the Roman Law of Sale 
Dedicated to the Memory »f Francis de Zulueta. Ox- 
ford: ‘Clarendon Press; New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. Pp. xi, 195. $4.00. (25 s.) 


DEMAN, ALBERT. Virgile. Autour de la Premiére Buco- 
lique. Cours complet de troisiéme. (Publications du 
Centre de Documentation, d’Etude et d°Expériment- 
ation pour I’Enseignement de la langue latine. Serie 
Il: Auteurs et Centres d'Interet. Fasc. 1.) Brussels: 
Athénée Royal d’Uccle, 1960. Pp. 60. Fr. 30. 


Dicks, D. R. (ed.). The Geographical Fragments of 
Hipparchus. With an Introduction and Commentary. 
London: University of London - The Athlone Press; 
published in the U.S.A. by Essential Books, Fair 
Lawn, N.J., 1960. Pp. xi, 215; 6 figs. $7.29. 


Dopps, E. R. (ed.). Euripides, Bacchae. With introduction 
and. commentary. (“The Plays of Euripides.”) 2d ed. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press; New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. Pp. lix, 253. $3.40. 

First ed. 1944. 


Driver, Tom F. The Sense of History in Greek and 
Shakespearean Drama. New York: Columbia Uni 
versity Press, 1960. Pp. ix, 231. $5.00. 


Gorpon, C. D. The Age of Attila: Fifth-Century Byzan- 
tium and the Barbarians. Foreword by ARTHUR E 
R. Boak. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 
1960. Pp. xx, 228. $3.95. 


Greek in the Twentieth Century. London: Council of the 
Classical Association. Pp. 11. 6d. 


Harpwick, M. E. Brevitas: Latin Constructions fo~ 
Ordinary Level. London: University of London Press 
Ltd.; distributed by Clarke, Irwin & Company Ltd., 

1960. Pp. 160. $1.15. 


HopPENBROUWERS, H. La plus ancienne version latine 
de la vie de S. Antoine par S. Athanase. Etude de 


Toronto, 


Critique Textuelle. (“Latinitas Christianorum Prima- 
eva. Studia ad sermonem latinum Christianum perti 
nentia,” Fasc. xiv.) Nijmegen: Dekker & van de 
Vegt, 1960. Pp. xiii, 220. Hfl. 12. 

KEMPFI, ANDREAS (ed.). Reinhold: Heidensteinii Can- 
cellarius Sive de Dignitate et Officio Cancellarii 
Regni Poloniae. Warsaw: Panstwowe Wydawnictwo 


Naukowe, 1960. Pp. 67. Zl. 15. 
Kerenyl, C. The Gods of the Greeks. Translated by Nor 


MAN CAMERON. (“Evergreen,” E-230.) New York: 
Grove Press, 1960. Pp. xvi, 304; ill. $1.95. 


KRISTELLER, PAUL Oskar. Latin Manuscript Books Be- 
fore 1600. A List of the Printed Catalogues and Un- 
published Inventories of Extant Collections. New ed., 


rev. New York: Fordham University Press, 1960 
Pp. xxii, 234. $4.50. 
Rev. in this issue by S. Prete. 

KUMANIECKI, Casimirnus FeLix (ed.). Acta Sessionis 
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Varsoviae habitae. (Academia Scientiarum Polona. 
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Panstwowe Wydawnictwo Naukowe, 1960. Pp. 177. 
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MaBeEL. The Athenian Citizen. Photographs by 
FRANTZ. (“Excavations of the Athenian 
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of Classical Studies at Athens, 1960. 
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LEHMANN, KarL. Samothrace: A Guide to the Excava- 
tions and the Museum. 2d ed. New York: Institute 
of Fine Arts, New York University; published 


Augustin, Locust Valley, 
$1.50. 
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N.Y., 1960. Pp. 106; frontispiece, 55 figs., 
First publ. 1955. 
Luck, Georg. The Latin Love Elegy. New York: Barnes 
& Noble Inc., 1960. Pp. 182. $4.50. 
Rev. CW 53 (1959-60) 194 (M. C. J. Putnam). 
MacKENDRICK, PAuL. The Mute Stones Speak: The 
Story of Archaeology in Italy. New York: St Martin's 
Press, 1960. Pp. xiii, 369; frontispiece, ill. $7.50. 
Meiccs, RusseLt. Roman Ostia. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press; New York: Oxford University Press, 1960. Pp. 
xviii, 598; frontispiece, 32 figs., 40 plates. $13.45. 
MoscatTi, SABATINO. The Face of the Ancient Orient: 
A Panorama of Near Eastern Civilizations in Pre- 


Classical Times. Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 1960. 
Pp. xvi, 328; 32 plates, 5 figs., map. $6.00. 
Opuscula Atheniensia III. (“Acta Instituti Atheniensis 


Regni Sueciae,” Series in 4°, VII.) Lund: Gleerup, 
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VIRGIL: 
The AENEID 


SELECTIONS FROM VIRGIL: Aeneid, 
Books I, Il, IV, VI; read in Latin by John 
F. C. Richards. Accompanying Latin text 


together with English translation. 


FL9969 
1-12” 33-1/3 rpm longplay record $5.95 





Selections from Virgil: Aenvid; Books I, Ul, IV; V1 
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Other Recordings of Interest from the Folkways’ Catalogue 


Fi@112 ESSENTIALS OF LATIN. An introductory course, using 
selections from Latin literature; prepared and presented by 
Professor John F. C. Richards, Greek & Latin Dept., Colum- 
bia University {based on Essentials of Latin, pub. by 
Oxford Univ. Press.) 

4-12"' longplay records $23.80 


FL9975 (FP97/5) CICERO. Commentary and readings in Latin 
and English by Moses Hadas. Introduction, First Oration 
Against Cataline, On Old Age, Tusculan Disputations, On 
Moral Duties, Letter to Atticus. 

1-12‘ 33. 1/3 rpm tongplay record $5.95 
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and in English translation by Professor Moses Hadas. Seven 
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divisa in partes tres.’’ Text. Released by special arrange 
ment with Phonotapes, Inc. 
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fL9972 (FP97/2) THE LATIN LANGUAGE. Introduction and 
readings in Latin and English by Professor Moses Hadas 
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Livius Andronicus, Plautus, Cato the Elder, Cicero, Lucretius, 
Catullus, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Tacitus, St. Thomas Aquinas, 
etc. Released by special arrang t with Ph tapes, Inc 
Text. 


1-12°° 33 1/3 rpm longplay record $5.95 





FL9968 THE ODES OF HORACE. Eighteen Odes of Quintus 
Horatius Flaccus, read in Latin by John F. C. Richards. 
Text in Latin, English prose, and English poetry. 

1-12'' longplay record $5.95 


FL9912 (FP97/12) ANTIGONE (Sophocles). Performed and read 
in Greek by the Columbia University Classic Society. Text. 


1-12’ 33. 1/3 rpm longplay record ; $5.95 


FL9980 DAPHNIS and CHLOE, by Langus, with instruction and 
read in English by the translator, Professor Moses Hadas 
of Columbia University. 

1-12‘ 33. 1/3 rpm longplay record $5.95 


FL9979 (FP97/9) PLATO: ON THE DEATH OF SOCRATES. Read 
in Greek and in English by Professor Moses Hadas. Text. 
By special arr. with Phonotapes, Inc. 
1-12‘ 33.1/3 rpm longplay record .o0eh 08 


FL9974 (FP97/4) THE HEBREW LANGUAGE. Commentary and 
recdirgs by Prof. Theodor Gaster. Text. 
1-22'' 33.1/3 rom lengplay record $5.95 


FL9977 (FP97/7} THE INFERNO (Dante) read in ITALIAN by 
Professor Enrico de Negri. The first Eight Cantos. Ac- 
companied by complete ‘‘La Divina Commedio’’ text in 
Italian. 

1-12’ 33.1/3 rpm longplay record $5.95 


FL9965 ITALIAN CLASSICS. Read in Italian by Prof. Avv. 
Mario Palladini. Dante, Inferno; Manzoni, Maggio; D‘An- 
nuzio, Notturno; Donte, Paradiso, Boccaccio, Decamerone 
Novella V; Foscolo, XI Sepoicri; G. Della Casa, Galateo, 
Novella. With text in Italion and English. 


1-12’ 33 1/3 rpm longplay record $5.95 


FL9973 (FP97/3) THE STORY OF VIRGIL‘S ‘“'THE AENEID.‘ 
Introduction and reading in English by Professor Moses 
Hadas of Columbia University. Includes books I-lll, IV, 
V-XIl. Released by special arrangement with Phonotapes, 
inc, Text. 

1-12 33 1/3 rpm longplay record . $5.95 


COMING: FL9970 — OVID, Selections read in Latin 


Write for free catalogue of over 100 spoken word records 
in many languages — French, Russian, Spanish, etc. 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 
117 West 46th Street N.Y.C. 36, NY. 
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INDEX TO VOLUME LIII 


OCTOBER 1959 


The present Index, following in general the plan in 
vse since Volume XLVII (1953-54), exhibits separately 
(1) Contributors; (11) Contents, arranged with reference 
to the main types of material appearing in this periodical 
(Articles, Notes, Miscellanea; Reviews; Notes and News; 
Books Received; Special Departments: In the Journals, 
New Audiovisual Materials, Classics Makes the News, 
In the Entertainment World); (III) Advertisers. The 
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